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of office, who have rushed to the prosecution of the 
war with more ardor and alacrity than the Whigs? 
Whose hearts have bled more treely than those of 
the Whigs? Who have more occasion to mourn the 
loss of suns, husbands, brothers, fathers, than Whig 











<PpCeECH OF MR. CLAY, 
etixe in Lextneron, Ky., on Sat- 





: : : He 
i ; d. Lthink itis the duty of Congress, | ter of the Universe, can judge in such a question: 
rap Ba agin ate : Ofer | For my own part, I sincerely believe and hope, that 












COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND, 





QP All men are born free and equal—with eer- 
tain natural,essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

a7 Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. . 

(7 Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub 
lican, (!!) America every year. 

iF Immediate, Unconditional Emancpation. 

(cP Slaveholders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are tu be placed on the same level of infamy, and im 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as} 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

U7 The existing Constitution of the Upited States ie 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.” 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


ES cl OL: ED 
J. BROWN YVERRINTON, PRINTER. . 
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hy some deliberate and authentic act, to declare for 
what objects the present war shall be longer prosecut- 
ed. I suppose the President would not hesitate to 
regulate his conduct by the pronounced will of Con- 
gress, and toemploy the force and the diplomatic pow- 
er of the nation to execute that will. But, if the 
President should decline or refuse to do so, and, in 
contempt of the supreme authority of Congiess, should 
persevere in waging the war, for other objects than 
those proclaimed by Congress, then it would be the 
imperative duty of that body to vindicate its authority 
by the most stringent and effectual and appropriate 
measures. And if, on the contrary, the enemy should 
refuse to conclude a treaty, containing stipulations se- 
curing the objects, designated by Congress, it would 
become the duty of the whole government to prose- 
cute the war, with all the national energy, until those 
objects were attained by atreaty of peace. There 
ean be no insuperable difficulty in Congress making 














vse M 
arruc M capay, Novemper 13, 1547. parents, Whig wives, and Whig brothers, in this 
» orgonization of the meeting, Mr. Clay deadly and unprohtable strife ? 
_ saad it eel ite nn fellate tiie Butthe havoe of war is in progress, and the no 
e dressed 1 CUREREIPEED 80 Heremes less depl rable havoc of an inhospitable and pesti- 
Gentlemen lential climate. Without indulging in an unnecessa- 
s dark and gloomy, unsettled and uneer- | ry retrospect and useless reproaches on the past, all 
‘ tion of our country, in regard to | hearts and heads should unite in the patriotic endeay- 
al wor wih Mexieo. The public mind is | orto bring it to asatisfactory cluse. Is there no way 
) anxious, and is filled with serious appre- | that this can be done? Mast we blindly continue 
ndefinite continuence,and especial. | the conflict, without any visible object, or any pros- 
-onsequences which its termination may | pect of a definite termination’ Thisisthe import- 
. menseing the harmony, it not the exist- | ant subject upor which I desire to consult and to com- 
= cour Union mune with you. Who, in this free government is to 
ta er se circumstances, I present myself | decide upon the objects of a war, at its commence- 
a No ordinary occasion would have drawn | ment, or at any time during its existence? Does the 
j the reurement in which Tlive; but, whilst | power belong to the nation, in the collective wisdom 
iof the human heart remains, it | of the nation in Congress assembled, or is it vested | 
: sury, be dedicated to the service of | solely in asingle functionary of the government? 
And L hove haped that, although I} A declaration of war is the highest and most aw-! 
und bumble citizen, an expression of | ful exercise of sovereignty. The Convention,which | 
{opinions Lentertain, might formsome | framed our federal constitution, had learned from 
n to the general stock of information,and the pages of history that it had been often and greatly 
asvallassistance in delivering our country | abused. It had seen that war had often been com- | 

iis and dangers which surround it. | menced apon the most trifling pretexte; that it had 
\ : ne bere with no purpose to attempt to | been frequently waged to establish or exclude a dy-}| 
; ech, or any ambitious oratorical dis- | nasty ; ta snatch a crown from the head of one po- | 
‘| ve brought with me no rhetorical boquets | tentate and place it upon the head of another; that 
w into this assemblage. In the circle of the | it had often veen prosecuted to promote alien and | 


li ye, and the season of flowers has (| other interests than those of the nation whose chief 
In the progress of years, my spring- | had proclaimed it, a3 in the case of English wars for 

» by and | too am in the autumn of life, | Hanoverian interests ; and in short, that such a vast 
frost of age and aim are to | and tremendous power ought not to be confided to 
stly,caTmly, seriously and plainty, | the perilous exercise of one single man. ‘he Con- 


My desire 


od momentous subjects which have | vention, therefore, resolved to guard the war-making | 

gether. And Lam most solicitous that | power against those great abuses, of which, in the | 
, word moy tall from me,offensive toany | hands of a monarch, it was so susceptible. And the 

1 in the whole extent of the Union. | security, against those abuses which its wisdom de. | 
-,and famine, by the common con- | vised, was to vest the war-making power in the Con- | 

are the three greatest calamities | gtess of the United States, being the immediate rep- | 

ir species; and war, as the most | resentatives of the people and the states. So appre: | 


stands foremost and in front. Pesti- 
no doubt for wise although inseru- 
inflictions of Providence, to which 
fore, to bow with obedience,hum- 
Their duration is 


They bring, 


| hensive and jealous was the Convention of its abuse | 

} in any other hands, that itinterdicted the exercise of | 

| the power to any state in the Union, without the con- | 
sent of Congress. Congress, then, in our system of | 
government, is the sole depository of that tremendous | 
power. 

‘The Constitauon provides that Congress thall have | 
power to declare war,and grant letters of marque and | 
reprisal, to make rules concerning captures on land | 
and water, to raise and support armies, to provide 
and maintain a navy, and to make rules for the gov- 

vicissitude ernment of the land and naval forces Thes we per- 

human life, and inthe waste of | ceive that the pringpal power, in regard to war,with 
io ils losses and in its burthena, itaf- | all its auxiliary attendants, is granted to Congress. 
sos; and its sad effects of | Whenever called upon to determine upon the solemn 
f death, and of desolation, endare | question of peace or war, Congress must consider 


' d restgnation 
{ theie ravages are limited. 
itaffliction whilst they last, but society 
» their effeets. Waris the volua- 
" four own hands, and whatever reproach- 
sheuld be 
s out, its duration is indefinite and un- 

les are hidden from our view. 


directed to ourselves. 


enitna 


riis t lors are hushed in peace. War | and deliberate and decide upon the mmivesyobjects 
gus ty, disturbs its peaceful and regularin- | and causes of the war. And, if a war be commenced | 

s poisonous seeds of disease and | without any previous declaration of its objects, as in 

\ continue to germinate and diffuse | the case of the existing war with Mexico, Congress 

uce long after it has ceased. Daz- | must necessarily possess the authority, at any time, to 

:g , pomp and pageantry, itbegets a | declare for what purposes it shall be further prosecut- 
viventure and romantic enterprize, and | ed. If we suppose Congress does not possess the | 

i ose who embark in it, after their | controlling authority attributed to it; it it be con. 

if dy fields of battle, trom engag- | tended that a war having been once commenced, the 
z Us us and peacetal vocations of life. ! President of the Uarted States may direct it to the | 
W ued by astatement,which isapparently | accomplishment of any objects he pleases, without 
vober of our countyymen slain in | consulting and without any regard to the will of Con- 

t lexican war, although it has yet | gress; the Convention will have utterly failed in 


dy eigiteen months existence, is equal to | guarding the nation against the abuses and ambition 
{the American loss during the | of asingle individual. Either Congress, or the Pres- 
" { the revolution! And I venture | ident, must have the right of determining upon the 
which it has | objects for whieh a war shall be prosecuted. There 
iall come to be fairly ascertain. | is no other alternative. If the President possess it| 
| be found to be more than half | and may prosecute it for objects against the will of 
stofl the war of our independence. | Congress, where is the difference between our free | 
And thisist liton of the party whose arms | government and that of any other nation which may 
ynstantly victorious be governed by an absolute Czar, Emperor, or King ¢ 
this war? Congress may omit, asit has omitted in the present | 
war, to proclaim the objects for which it was com- 
menced or haa been since prosecuted, and in cases of | 
such omission, the President, being-charged with the | 
employment and direction of the national fince, is, 
necessarily, left to his own judgement to decide upon 
the objects, to the attainment of which that force | 
shall be applied. But, whenever Congress shall | 
think proper to declare, by some authentic act, for 
what purposes a war shall be commenced or contin. 
ued, it is the duty of the President to apply the na-| 
tional force to the attaiament of those purposes. In} 


1t * lituee of treneure 


Ww rites 


ere and 
How N ippily get involved in 
3 the consequen e of the annexa- 
Texas! e United States. If we had not 
Lit, Wes haveno war. The people were 
t happened, war would ensue. 
it the Texas and 
lexico bad not been terminated by a treaty of peace; 
M still claimed Texas as a revolted prov. 
{ we te {Texas in our Union, 
if er, the war existing between 
Mexico. And the Minister of Mexico form. 
{ he government at Washington, 
iid consider the annexation of { the instance of the last war with Great-Britain, the 
United States ae producing a state of 
3 was denied by the partizans of an- 
They insisted we should have no war,and 
1 ose who foretold it, sinister mo- 
undiless prediction 
s state of virtual war neces- 
fact of annexation of one of 
rents tothe United States, actual hostili- 
4 \ sn probably averted by prudence, 


war between 
Celver 
to the 


' ed by a message of President Madison, enumerating | 
‘ the wrongs and injuries of which we complained 
against Great-Britain. ‘That message, therefore, and | 

' without it the well known objects of the war, which | 
was a war purely of defence, rendered it necessary | 

j that Congress should particularize, in the act, the 
specific objects for which it was proclaimed. The) 
whole world knew that it was a war waged for Free 
statesmanship. If Gen, Taylor | ‘Trade and Sailors’ Rights. | 
nitted to remain, where hisewn good | Itmay be urged that the President and Senate | 
ed him to believe he ought to remain, at | possess the treaty-making power, without any ex.| 
f Corpus Christi; and if a negotration | press limitation as to its exercise; that the natural 
ened with Mexteo, in a true apirit of am- | and ordinary termination of a war is by a treaty of | 
, War possibly might have been | peace; and therefore, that the President and Senate | 
, iustead of this pacific and moderate must possess the power to decide what stipulations | 
se, Whilst Mr. Slidell was bending his way to | and conditions shall enter into such atreaty. But it! 
i his diptomatice credentials, Gen, Taylor | is not more true that the President and Senate pos- | 
rt his cannon, and to plant | sess the treaty-making power, without limitation, | 
warlike attitade, opposite to Matamoroa, | than that Congress possesses the war-making power, | 
Rio Bravo, within the very | without restriction. These two powers, then, ought) 
tory, the adjustment of which was tobe | to be so interpreted as to reconcile the one with the | 
Whatelse could | other; and, in expounding the constitution,we ought 
red but a conflict of arms? to keep constantly in view the nature and structure 
war commenced, and the President, after | of cur free government, and especially the great ob- 
it, appealed to Congress. A bill | ject of the Convention in taking the war-making | 
| to raise 60,000 volunteers, and in order | power out of the hands of a sing!s man and placing it | 
mmitall who should vote for it, a preamble was | in the safer custody of the representatives of the | 
sely attributing the commencement of the | whole nation. The desirable reconciliation between | 

of Mexico. I have no doubt of the 


motives of those who, after struggling to 
» bill of that Rugrant error, found themselves 
to vote for it. But I must say that no 
Y consideration would have ever tempted or 
* to vote for a bill, with a palpable false- 
stainped on its face. Almost idolizing truth, as 
ver, could have voted for that bill. 


‘ stundiog 
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to tranep 
thank of the 


t Mr. Slidell's mission. 


! 
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| force and by diplomacy. 
lam broacning no new and speculative theory. 
The Statute book of the United States is tull of exam- 
| ples of prior declarations by Congress of the objects to 
eplionable conduct of the federal party, | be attained by negotiations with Foreign Powers, and 
g tie last British war, has excited an influence | the archives of the Executive Department furnish 
‘ve prosecution of (he present war, and prevented | abundant evidence of the accomplishment of those ob- 
‘sccmination between the two wars, That | jects, or the attempt to accomplish them,by subsequent 
| national defence, required for the vin- | negotiation. Prior to the declaration of the last war 
' the national rights and honor, and de | against Great Britain, in all the restrictive measures 
ded by the indignant voice of the poeple. Presi- | which Congress adopted, against the two great bellig- 
Me Madison himself, I know, at first reluctantly | erent Powers of Europe, clauses were inserted in the 
wit) great doubt avd hesitation, brought himseif | several acts establishing them, tendering tu both or 
convieton that it ought to be declared. A | either of the belligerents the abolition of those restric- 
&, and perhaps the most influential member of | tions if they would repeal their hostile Berlin and 


1 never, ne 
The ex 


fide 


the 


Scsbinet, (Mr. Gullatin,) was, wp to the time of its | Milan deerees and Orders. in Council, operating 
“aration, opposed to it. But nothing could with- against out com nerce and navigation. And these 
. ‘te ircesistible force of public sentiment. It | acts of Congress were invariably communicated, 


4 just war, and its great object, as announced at 
Ne, Was “Pree Trade and Sailora’ Rights,” 
‘tthe intolerable and oppressive acts of British 
® the ocean. The justice of the war, far 

tg Genied Or controverted, was admitted by 
‘Geral party, which only questioned it on con- 

-. tations of policy. Being deliberately and con- 
7 ‘aally declared, it was, I think, their duty to 
— e 1 te it their hearty co-operation. But the 
‘tiem did not. They continued to oppose 

rt it, to discourage loans and enlistments, to 
“"Y the power of the general government te march 
“Sia beyond our limits, and to hold a Hartlerd 


through the Executive, by diplomatic notes, to France 
and Great Britain, as the basis upon which it was pro- 
posed to restore friendly intercourse with them. So, 
after the termination of the war, various acts of Con- 
gress were passed, from time to time, offering to for- 
eign powers the principle of reciprocity in the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States with them. 
Out of these acts have sprung a clasa, and a large 
class, of treaties (four or five of which were negotiat- 
ed, whilst [ was in the department of State,) som- 
monly called reciprocity treaties, concluded under all 
the Presidents, from Mr. Madison to Mr. Van Buren, 
melasive. And, with regard to commercial treaties, 


rom h 
20 


Ve Piven 


and + 
Od thwart 


: _ Seon, which, whatever were. its real objects, | negotiated with the sanction of prior acts of Congress, 
tects NReCt ot seeking adissolution of the Union | where they contained either appropriations or were 
den, They lost, and justly lost, the public confi- | in conflict with ugrepealed stajutes, it_has ever been 
fate 3 But has not aa apprehension of a similar | held as the republican doctrine, from Mr. Jay s treaty 


we 8 & state of a case widely different, repressed a 
, ee *xpression of their real sentiments in some 
= Sur public men ? 
», . © totally variant is the present war! This is 
= “srot defence, but one uanecessary and ot offen- 
é..  Eetesson. Atis Mexico that is defending her 
ton ame her castles, and her eltars, aot we. And 
of a eet also isthe conduct of the Whig party 
fede. ye ent day from that of the major part of the 
_— party during the war of 18]2! Far from in- 
if the we any obstacles to the prosecution of the war, 
haya | ulés tm office are reproachable at all, it is for 
‘9g leat too ready a facility to it, without careful 


“swmivation into the objects of the war. And, out 


Congress was necessary to secure the execution of 
those treaties. If in the matter of foreign commerce, 
in respect to which the power vested in Congress to 
regulate it, and the treaty making power may be re- 
garded as concurrent, Congress can previously decide 


much stronger is the case of war; the power to de- 
clare which is confided ezclusinelyto Congress ? 


ter 


zens, with entire confidence, that 





for which it was proclaimed, or 


down to the present time, that the passage of acts of | the Protestant among both the latter. 


the objects to which negotiation shall be applied, how 


I conclude, therefore, Mr. President and letlow citi- 
has the 
right, either at the beginning, or during the proseco- 
tion of war, to decide the ay ge and purposes | ligion 
nwhich it wa lor whieh it ought to 


such an authoritative declaration. Let it resolve, 
simply, that the war sha!l, or shall not, be a war cl 
conquest ; and, ifa war of conquest, what is to be 
conquered. Should a resolution pass, disclaiming 
the design of conquest, peace would follow in less 
than sixty days, if the President would contgrm to his 


| constitutional duty. 


Here, fellow-citizens, I might pause, having indi- 


jeated a mode by which the nation, through its ac- 


credited and legitimate representatives in Congress, 
can announce for what purposes and objects this war 


' shall be longer proeecuted,and can thus let the whole 


people of the United States know {or what end their 


| blood ie to be further shed, and their treasure further 


expended, instead of the knowledge of it being lock- 
ed up and concealed in the bosom of one man. We 
should no longer perceive the objects of the war va- 
rying, from time to time, according to the changing 


opinions of the Chief Magistrate charged with its 


prosecution. D 
It is the privilege of the people, in their primitive as- 
sembles, and of every private man, however humble, 
to express an opinion in regard to the purposes for 
which the war should be continued ; and such an ex- 


pression will receive just so much consideration and | 


consequence as it is eutitled to, and no more. 

Shall this war de prosecuted for the purpose of con- 
quering and annexing Mexico, in all its boundless ex- 
tent, to the United States? 

I will not attribute to the President of the United 
States any such design; but { confess I have been 
shocked and alarmed by manifestations of it in var- 
ous quarters. Of all the dangers and misfortunes 
whieh could befall this nation, I should regard that of 
its becoming a warlike and cenqueting power the 
most direful and fatal History tells the mournful 
tale of conquering nations and conquerors, The three 
most celebrated conquerors, in the civilized world, 
were Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon. ‘The first, af- 


| ter overrunning a large portion of Asia, and sighing 
jand lamenting that there were no more worlds to 
|subdue, met a premature and ignoble death. His 


lieutenants quarrelled and warred with each other, as 


| to the spoils of his victories, and finally lost them all. 


Cesar, after conquering Gaal, returned, with his tri- 
umphant legions to Rome, passed the Rubicon, won 
the battle of Pharsalia, trampled upon the liberties of 
his country, and expired by the patriot hand of Bru- 
tus. But Rome ceased to be free. War and conquest 
had enervated and corrupted the masses. ‘The spirit 
of true liberty was extinguished, and a long line of 
emperors succeeded, some of whom were the most 
execrable monsters that ever existed in human form. 
And that most extraordinary man, perhaps, in all his- 
tory, afier subjugating all continental Europe, occu- 
pying almost all its capitals, seriously threatening, 
according to Mr. Thiers, proud Albion itself, and 
decking the brows of «sions mombers of his fausily, 
with erdwns torn from the heads of other monarchs, 
lived to behold his own dear France itself in the pos- 
session of his enemies, and was made himself a 


, wretched captive, and far removed from country, 
| family and friends, breathed his last on the distant 


and inhospitable rock of St. Helena. The Alps and 


ithe Rhine had been claimed as the natural bounda.- 


ries of France, but even these could not be secured 
in the treaties to which she was reduced to submit. 
Do you believe that the people of Macedon or Greece, 


|of Rome, or of France, were benefitted, individually 


or collectively, by the triumphs of their great cap- 
tains?) Their sad lot was immense sacrifice of life, 
heavy and intolerable burdens, and the ultimate loss 
of liberty itself. 

That the power of the United States is competent 
to the conquest of Mexicu,is quite probable. But it 
could not be achieved without trightful carnage, 


an onerous national debt; nor could it be completely 
effected, in all probability, antl alter the lapse of 
many years. It would be necessary to occupy allits 
strongholds, to disarm its inhabitants, and to keep 
them in constant fear and subjection. ‘Ta consum- 
mate the work, I presume that standing armies, not 
less than a hundred thousand men, would be neces- 
sary, to be kept perhaps always in the bosom of their 
country. These standing armies, reveling in a for- 
eign land, and accustomed to trample upon the liber. 
ties of a foreign people, at some distant day, might 
be fit and ready instruments, under the lead of some 
daring and unprincipled chieftain, to return to their 
country and prostrate the pulic liberty. 

Supposing ihe conquest to be once made, what ia 
to be done with it? Is it to be governed, like Roman 
provinces, by proconsuls? Would it be compatible 
with the genius, character and safety of our free in- 
stitutions, to keep such a great country as Mexico, 
with a population of not less than nine millions, in a 
state of constant military subjection ? 

Shallitbe annexed to th+ United States? Does 
any considerate man believe it possible that two such 
immense countries, with territories of nearly equal 
extent, with populations so incongruous, so different 
in race, in language, in religion and in laws, could 
be blended together in one harmonious mass, and 
happily governed by one common authority? Mur- 


' the two powers is effected by attributing to Congress | mura, discontent, insurrections, rebeliion, would |.brought upon us much reproach, 
, the right to declare what shall be the objects of al 


war, and to the President the duty of endeavoring to | broken asunder, find possibly, in the frightful strug- 
obtain those objects by the direction of the national | 


evitably ensue, until the incompatible parts would be 


gle, our present glorious Union itself would be dis- 
severed or dissolved. We ought notto forget the 
warning voice of all history, which teaches the diffi- 
culty of combining and consolidating together, con- 
| quering and conquered nations. Aller the lapse of 
eight hundred years, during which the Moors held 
their conquest of Spain, the indomitable courage, 
perseverance and obstinacy of the Spanish race final- 
ly triumphed, and expelled the African invaders from 
the peninsula, And, even within cur own time, the 
colossal power of Napoleon, when at its lofiiest 
height, was incompetent to subdue and subjagate the 
proud Castilian. And here in our own neighbor- 
hood, Lower Canada, which near one hundred years 
ago, and after the conclusion of the seven years war, 
was ceded by France to Great Britain, remainsa for- 
eign land in the midst of the British provinces, for- 
eign in feelings and attachment, and foreign in laws, 
language and religion. And what has been the fact 
with poor, gallant, generous and oppressed Ireland ? 
Centuries have passed since the overbearing Saxon 
overrun and subjugated the Emerald Isle. Rivers of 
Irish blood have flowed, during the long and arduous 
contest. Insurrection and rebellion have been the 
order of the day; and yet, up to this time, Ireland 
remains alien, in feeling, affection and sympathy, 
toward the power which bas so long borne her down. 
Every Irishinan hates, with a mortal hatred,~ his 
Saxon oppressor. Although there are great territo- 
rial differences between the condition of England and 
Ireland, as compared to that of the United States and 
Mexico, there are some points of striking resemblance 
between them. Both the Lrish and the Mexicans are 
probably of the same Celtic race. Both the English 
and the Americans are of che same Saxon origin. The 
Catholic religi dominates in both the former, 
Religion has 
been the fruitful cause of dissatisfaction an 
tent between the Irish and the English nations. Is 
there no reason to apprehend that it would become 
so between the people of the United States and those 





should we seek to interfere with them in their mode 
ot worship of a common Savior? We believe that 
they are wrong, especially in the exclusive character 
of their faith, and that we are right. They think 
that they are right and we wrong. What other rule 
can there be, than to leave tlie Riawindts 06 dent Te- 
i to their own solemn convictions of conscien- 
tious duty towards God’ Who, but the great Arbi- 





ment. 





| vanee and promote Mexican interests. 




















those who belong to all the departments of the great 
| ehurch of Christ, if, in truth and purity, they conform 


H 
| 


| to the doctrines which they proless, will ultimately 
| secure an abode in those regions of bliss, which all 
aim figally to reach. I think that there is mo poten- 
| tate in Europe, whatever his religion may be, more 
enlightened, or at this moment go interesting, a8 the 
liberal head of the Papal See. 
| But suppose it to be impossible that those who 
| favor,if there be any who favor the annexation of 
| Mexico to the United States, can think that it ought 
to be perpetually governed by military sway. Cer- 
‘tainly no votary of human liberty could deem it 
right that a violation should be perpetrated of the 
great principles of our own revolution, according to 
which, laws ought not be enacted and taxes ought 
“not to be tevied, without representation on the part 
of those who are to obey the one, and pay the other. 
Then, Mexico is to participate in our councils and 
equally share in our legislation and government. But 
suppose she would not voluntarily choose represen- 
tatives to the national Congress, is our soldiery to 
follow the electors to the ballot box, and by force to 
compel them, at the point of the bayonet, to deposit 
their ballots?) And how are the nine millions of 
Mexican people wo be represented in the Congress of 
the United Siates ot America and the Congress of 


the United States of the Republic of Mexico combin- | 


ed? Is every Mexican, withoat regard to color or 
caste,per capitum, to exercise the elective franchise ? 
How is the quota of representation between the two 
republics to be fixed? Where is their seat of com- 
mon government to be established? And who can 
foresee or foretell, if Mexico, voluntarily or by force, 


_ were to share in the common government, what 


would be the consequerces to her or to.us? Unpre- 


; pared, as I fear her population yet is, for the practi- 
But I do not think itright to stop here. ; cal enjoyment of self-government, and of habits, cus- 


toms, language, laws, and religion, so totally ditfer- 
entfrom our own, we should present the revolting 
spectacle of a confused, distracted, and motly govern- 
We should have a Mexicana Party, a Pacific 
Ocean Party, an Atlantic Party, ia addition to the 
other parties, which exist, or with which we are 
threatened,each striving to execute its own particular 
views ond purposes, and reproaching the others with 
thwartirg and disappointing them. ‘The Mexican 
representation, in Congress, would probably forma 
separate and impenetrable ¢urps, always ready to 
throw itse!f into the seale of*any other party, to ad- 
Such a state 


of things could not longendure. Those, whom God 


} and geopraphy have pronounced should live asunder, 
could never be permanently and harmoniously united } 
| flicts, between the two races, would be inevitable, 
Do we want, for our own happiness or greatness, | 
the addition of Mexico to the existing Union of our | 
If our population was too dense for our ter- | 
ritory, and there was a difficulty in obtaining honora- | 
bly the means of subsistence, there might be some | 
excuse for an attempt to enlarge our dominions. But} 


together. 


states? 


we have no such apology. We have already, in our 


glorious country, a vast and almost boundless terri- | state. 
Beginning atthe North, in the frozen regions | mediate abolition of slavery for which the party of 


tory . 


ofthe British Provinces, it stretches thousauds of | the Abvlitionists of the present day contend. 


——<———————— 


ed in some quarters, for that narrow strip, and for the 
barren province of New Mexico, with its few misera- 
ble mines. We bought all the province of Louisiana 
for fifteen millions of dollars, and it is, if my opin. 
ion, worth mvure than all Mexico together. We 
bought Florida at five millions of dollars, and a hard 
targfin it was, since, besides that sum, we gave up 
the boundary of tre Rio Bravo, to which I think we 
were entitled, as the western limit of the province of 
Louisiana, and were restricted to that of the Sabine. 
And we are now, if not seeking the conquest of all 
Mexico, to contirue this war indefinitely for the in- 
considerable objects to which T have just referred. 

But, it will be repeated, are we to have no indem- 
nity for the expenses of the war? Mexico is utierly 
unable to make us any pecuniary iademnity, if the 
jastice of the war on our partentitled usto demand 
it. Her country has been laid waste, her cities burn- 
ed or occupied by our troops, her means so exhaist- 
ed that she is unable to pay even her own armies. 
And every day’s prosecution of the war, whilst it 
would augment the amount of our indemnity, would 
lessen the ability of Mexico to pay it. We have. 
seen, however, thatthere is another form in which 
we are to demand indemnity. Ltisto be territorial 
indemnity! L hope, for reasons already stated, 
that that firebrand will not be brought into our 
country. 

Among the resolutions, which it is my intention to 
present for your consideration, at the conclusion of 
this address, one proposes, in your behalf and mine, 
to disavow, in the most positive manner, any desire, 
on our part, toucquire any foreign territory what- 
ever, for the purpuse of introducing slavery into it. 
Ido not know thatany citizen of the United States 
entertains such a wish. But such a motive has often 
been imputed to the slave states,and [ therefore think 
it necessary to notice it on this occasion. My opin- 
ions on the subjeciof slavery are well known. They 
have the merit, if itbe one, of consistency, uniformi- 
ty and tong duration. I have ever regarded slavery 
as a great evil,a wrong,for the present, [ fear an irre- 
mediable wrong, to its unfortunate victims. I should 
rejoice if not a single slave breathed the air or was 
within the limits of our country. But here they are, 
to be dealt with as well as we can, with a due con- 
sideration of all circumstances affecting the security, 
safety and happiness of both races. Every state has 
the supreme, uncontrolled and exclusive power to 
decide for itsell whether slavery shall cease or con- 
tinue within its limits, without any exterior interven- 
tion from any quarter. In states, where the slaves 
outnumber the whiles, as is the case with several, 





| the blacks could not be emancipated and invested 


with all the rights of freemen, without becoming the 
governing race in those states. Collisions and cun- 


and, afier shocking scenes of rapine and carnage, the 
extinction.or expulsion of the blacks would certainly 
take place. Lathe state of Kentucky, near fifty 
years ago, 1 thought the proportion of slaves, in com- 
parison with the whites, was so inconsiderable that 
we mightsafely adopt a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion that would ultumately eradicate this evil in our 
‘That system was totally different from the iim- 


W heth- 


miles along the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and | er they have intended or not, itis my calm and de- 
the Mexican Gulf, until it almost reaches the tropics. | liberate belief, that they have done incalculable mis- 
Itextends to the Pacific Ocean, borders on those) chief even to the very cause which they espoused, to 
great inland seas, the lakes, which separate us from | say nothing of the discord which has been produced 


great futher of rivers, from its uppermost source to 
the Balize, and the still longer Missouri, from its 
mouth to the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. 
comprehends the greatest variety of the richest soils, 
capable of almost all the productions of the earth, 
eavopt tea eud wudvo aud tue spices, ee4 it includes 
every variety of climate, which the heart could wish 
or desire. We have more thap ten thousand millions 
of acres of waste and unsettled lands, enough for the 
subsistence of ten or twenty times our present popu. 
lation. Ought we not to be satisfied with such a 
country ? Qught we not to be profoundly thankful 
to the Giver of all good things for such a vast and 
bountiful land? Is it not the height of ingratitude to 
Him to seek, by war and conquest, indulg#g ina 
spirit of rapacity, to acquire other lands, the homes 


and habitations of a large portion of his repajankgd | 


children? If we pursue the object of such a con- 


quest, besides mortgaging the revenue and resources | 
oC this country for ages to come, in the form of an} 


onerous national debt, we should have greatly to 
augment that debt, by an assumption of the sixty or 
seventy millions of the national debt of Mexico. For 


| LT take it that nothing is more certain Man that, if we 
‘act of Congress by which it was declared was preced. | dreadfal sacrifices of human life, and the creation of | 


obtain voluntarily or by conquest, a“foreign nation, 
we acquire it with all the incumbrances attached to it. 
In my kumble opinion, we are now bound, in honor 
and morality, to pay the just debt of Texas. And 
we should be equally bound,by the same obligations, 
to pay the debt of Mexico if it were annexed to the 
United States. 

O! the possessions which appertain to man, in his 
collective or individual condition, none should be 
preserved and cherished, with more sedulous and un- 
remitting care, than that of an unsullied character. 
It is impossible to estimate it too highly, in society, 
when attached to an individual, nor can it be exag- 
gerated or too greatly magnified in a nation. Those 
who lose or are indifferent to it become just objects 
of scorn andcontempt. Of all the abominable trans- 
actions which sully the pages of history, none exceed 
in enormity that of the dismemberment and partition 
of Poland, by thethree great Continental Powers— 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. Ages may pass away, 
and centuries roll around, butas long as human re- 
cords endure all mankind will unite in execrating the 
rapacious and detestable deed. ‘That was accomplish. 
ed by overwhelming force, and the unfortunate ex- 
istence of fatal dissensions and divisions in the bosom 
of Poland. Let.us avoid affixing to our name and 
national character a similar, if not worse, stigma. I 
am afraid that we do not now stand well in the opin. 
ion of other parts ofchristendom. Repudiation has 
All the nations, I 
apprehend, look upon us, in the prosecution of the 
preseut war, as being actuated by a spirit of rapacity, 
and an inordinate desire for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Let us not forfeit altogether their good opin- 
ions. Letus command their applause by a noble ex- 
ercise of forvearanve and justice. 
station which we hold, we can safely afford to prac- 
tice the godlike virtues of moderation and magna- 
nimity. The long series of glorious triumphs, achiev- 


| ed by our gallant commanders and their brave armies 


unattended by asingle reverse, justify us, without 
the least.danger of tarnishing the rational honor, in 
disinterestedly holding out the olive branch of peace. 
We do not want the mines, the mountains, the mo- 
rasses, and the sterile lands of Mexico. To her the 
loss of them would be humiliating, and bea perpet- 
val source of regret and mortification. To us they 
might prove a fatal acquisition, producing distraction, 
dissension, division, possibly disunion, Let, there- 
fore, the integrity ufthe national existence and na- 
tional territory of Mexico remain undisturbed. For 
one, I desire to see uo part of ber territory torn from 
her by war. Some ot our people have placed their 
hearts upon the acquisition of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco ip Upper California. To us, asa great mari- 
time Power, it might prove to be of advantage here- 
afier in respect to our commercial und navigating in- 
terests. ‘T'o Mexico, which can never be a great mar- 
itime Power, it can never be of much advantage. If 
we can obtain it by fair purchase with a just equiva. 
lent, I should be happy to see it sv acquired. As, 
whenever the war ceases, Mexico ought to be requir- 
ed to pay the debts due our citizens,perhaps an equiv- 





discon- © 


of Mexico, if they were united together? Why. 


alent for that Bay may be found in than debt, our 
goverament assuming to pay to our citizens whatever 
} portion of it may be applied to that object. But it 
; should form no motive in the prosecution of the war, 
| which T would not coatinue a solitary hour for the 
sake ofthat barbor. _ 


But what, it will be asked, shall we make 





' And the rupture of that negouation was produced by 


ernmen ‘acesion from M 
| Miss Sate ‘nae "at atin rae ise 
ing, if not for the conquest of-a!! Mexico, as intimat 


, Nueces and the 
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ihe possessions of Great-Britain, and it embrac+s the 


In the elevated 





between different parts of the Union. According to 
the system we attempted, near the close uf the last 


| century, all slaves in being were to remain such, but, 
It} all who might be burn subsequent to a specified day, 


were to become free at the age of twenty-eight, and 
during their service were to be taught to read, write 
eudeypher Thus, instead af being thrown upon 
the community, ignorantand unprepared, as would 
be the case by immediate emancipation, they would 
have entered upon the possession of their freedom, 
capable,in some degree, of enjoying it. Atter a 
hard struggle the system was defeated, and [I regret 
it extremely, as, if it had been then adopted, our 
state would be now nearly rid of that reproach. 

Since thatepoch,a scheme of unmixed benevo- 
lence has sprung up, which, if it had existed at that 
time, would have obviated one of the greatest objec- 
tions, which was made to gradual emancipation, 
which was the continuance of the emancipated slaves 
to abide among us. Thatscheme is the American 
Colonization Society. About twenty-eight years 
ago, a few individuals, myself among them, met to- 
gether in the city of Washington, and laid the foun- 
cation of that Society. It has gone on amidst extra- 
ordinary difficulties and trials, sustaining itself almost 
entirely, by spontaneous and voluntary contribu- 
tions, from individual benevolence, without scarcely 
any aid from government. The Colonies, planted 
under its auspices, are now well established commu- 
nities, with churches, schools and other institutions 
appertaining to the civilized state. They have made 
succeseful war in repelling attacks and invasions by 
their barbarous and eavage neighbors. ‘They have 
made treaties, annexed territories to their dominion, 
and are blessed with a free representative govern- 
ment. I recently read a message, from one of their 
governors, to their legislature, which, in point of 
composition, and in careful attention to the public af- 
faira of their Republic, would compare advantageous- 
ly with the messages of the governors of our own 
states. I am not very superstitious, but I do solemn- 
ly believe that these Colonies are blest with the 
smiles of Providence, and, if we may dare attempt 
penetrating the veil, by which He conceals His all- 
wise dispensations from mortal eyes, that He designs 
that Africa shall be the refuge and the home of the 
descendants ofits sons and daughters, turned and 
dragged from their native land, by lawless violence. 

It isa philanthropic and consoling reflection that 
the moral and physical condition of the African race 
in the United States, even in a state of slavery, is far 
better than it would have been if their ancestors had 
never been brought from their native land. And if 
it should be the decree of the Great Ruler of the Uni- 
verse that their descendants shall be made instruments 
in His hands in the establishment of Civilization and 
the Christian Religion throughout Africa, our regrets, 
on account of the original wrong, will be greatly mit- 
igated. 

It may be argued that, in admitting the injustice of 
slavery, | admitahe necessity of an instantaneous re- 
paration of thatinjustive. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not always sale, practicable or possible, in the 
great movements of states and public affairs of na- 
tions, to remedy orrepair the infliction of previous 
injustice. In the inception of it, we may oppose and 
denounce it, by our most strenuous exertions, but, af- 
ter its consummation, there is often no other alterna- 
tive lett us but to deplore its perpetration, and to ac- 
quiesce as the only alternative, in its existence, as a 
less evil than the frightful consequences which might 
ensue from the vain endeavor to repair it. Slavery is 
one of those unfortunate instances. The evil of it 
was inflicted upon us, by the parent country of Gieat 
Britain against all the entreaties and remonstrances of 
the colonies. And here it is gst and dst us, 
and we wust dispose of it as best we can under all the 
circumstances which surround us, It continued, by 
the importation of sfaves from Atrica, in spite of co- 
Jonial resistance, for a period of more then a century 
anda half, and it may require an equal or longer 
lapse of time before our country is entirely rid of the 
evil. Andinthe meantime, moderation, prudence, 
and diseretion among ourselves, and the blessings of 
Providence may be all wre | to accomplish our 
ulumate deliverance from it.” Examples of similar 
infliction of irreparable national evil and injustice 
might be multiplied to an indefinite extent. The case 
of the annexation of Texas to the United States is a 
recent and an obvious one,wiiich, if it were wrong, it 
cannot now be repaired. Texas is now an intregal 
part of our Union, with its own vol y t 
Many of us o the annexation with honest. zeal 
and most earnest exertions. But who would now 
thiok of perpetrating the folly of casting Texas out of 
the confederacy and throwing her back upon her own 
independence, or into the arms ot Mexico? Who 
would now seek to divorce her from the Union? The 
Creeks and the Cherokee Indians were, by the most 
exceptionable means, driven from their country, and 
transported beats the Mississippi river. Their lands 
have been fairly hased and oscupied by inhabi- 
tants of Georgis,Alabame,M ississippi and Tennessee. 
Who would now conceive the flagrant — of 
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|olution, milliona of paper money were issued by our 
ancestors, as the only currency with which they 
could achieve our liberties and independence, Thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of families were 
stripped of their homes and their all and brought to 
|fuin, by giving credit and confidence to that spurious 
jeurrency. Sterna necessity has prevented the repara- 
tion of that great national injustice. 
| ButT forbear. J will no longer trespass upon your 
| patience or further tax my own voice, impaired by a 
speech of more than three hours duration, which pro- 
fessional duty required me to make only a few days 
ago. If f have been at al! successful in the ©x posi- 
‘tion of the views and opinions which I entertain, | 
have shown— 

Ist. ‘That the present war was brought about by the 

inpexation of Texas and the subsequent order of the 
President, without the previous consent and authority 
of Congress. 
“24. That the President, being unenlightened and 
ininstructed, by any public declaration of Congress, 
‘3 to objects for which it ought to be prosecuted, in 
the conduct of it is, necessarily, left to his own sense 
f what the national interest and honor may require. 
3d. That the whole war-making power of the na- 
‘ton, as to motives, causes and objects, is confined by 
-he Constitution to the discretion and judgament of 
Vongsess. 

4th. That itis, therefore, the right of Congress,at 
the commencement or ddring tie progress of any war, 
to declare for what objects and purposes the war 
ought to be waged and prosecuted. 

oth. That it isthe right and duty of Congress to 
, Announce to the nation for what objects the present 
‘war shall be longer continued ; that it is the duty of 
| the President, in the exercise of all his official func- 
jtions, to conferm to and carry ‘out this declared 
will of Congress, by the exercise, if necessary, of all 
the high powers wrth which he is clothed ; and that, 
if he fail or refuse to do so, it becomes the imperative 
duty of Congress to arrest the further progress of the 
war by the most effectual means in its power. 

Let Congress announce tothe nation the objects 
for which this war shall be further protracted and 
public suspense and public inquietude will no longer 
remain. If it is to be a war of conquest of all, or any 
part of Mexico, let the people know it, and they will 
be no longec agitated by a dark and uncertain future. 
But, although I might have forborne to express any 
opinion whatever as to purposes and objects for 
which the war should be continued, I have not 
thought proper to conceal my opinions, whether 
worth any thing or not, from the public examination. 
Accordingly I have stated— 

6th. That it seems to me that it is the duty of our 
country, as well on the score of moderation and mag- 
nanimity, as with the view of avoiding discord and 
discontent at home, to abstain from seeking to con- 
quer and annex to the United States, Mexico or any 
part of it; and, especially to disabuse the public 
mind in any quarter of the Union of the impression, 
if itany where exists, that a desire for conquest, is 
cherished for the purpose of propagating or extend- 
ing slavery. 

I have embodied, Mr. President and fellow-citi- 
zens, the sentiments and opinious which I have en- 
deavored to explain and enforce ina geries of reso- 
Jutions, which I beg now to submit to your consider- 
ation and judgement. 





Note—The resolutions above referred to were 
published in the Liberator of last week. 





THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The origin and objects of this measure are ex- 
plained at length by its author, Mr. Wilmot, in a 
speech to his constituents, at Wellsb rough, Sep- 
tember 21st:— 


‘The Proviso, Sir, was not hatched up-in any 
cabal or caucus, Theoceasion which ealled for it 
arose but a few hours before the adjournment of 
the first session of the late Congress, which took 
place at 12 o’clock, M., of Monday, the 19th of 
August. On the Saturday before, the message of 
the President, asking that two millions be placed 
at his disposal, was received and read in the House 
of Representatives. It was the subject of general 
remark and speculation. That day, gt dinner, the 
conversation turned upon it; in whie# Robert Dale 
Owen, of Indiana, Robert P. Danlap, of Maine, 
Jacob 8. Yost, of Pennsylvania, and myself, took a 
part. Lremarked that it was clear, that the two 
millions asked for by the President, was to be 
paid, if paid at ell, as the first instalment of pur- 
chase money for accessions of territory from Mex- 
ico to the United States; and then declared my 
purpose, in case Mr, McKay, (Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means,) should bring in 
a bill, to move an amendment, to the effect that 
Slavery should be excluded from any territory ac- 
quired by virtue of such appropriation. Mr. Owen 
objected, and said he would mikea speech against 
it, Governor Dunlap and Mr. Yost approved of 





such an amendment, and advised me to adhere to 
my purpose. If anything of the kind had been sug- 
gested before the House took a recess for dinner 
[ cannot, and I have tried to do so, reoollect it. T 
would not, however, say that it had not. After din- 
ner, in front of the hotel, I had further conversation 
with severalmembers. Those that 1 now recollect 
were Mr. Grover, of. New York, Mr. Brinkerhoff, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Hamlin of Maine. We agreed to 
advise with our Northern friends generally, when 
we re-assembled in evening session; and if the 
meastire met with their approbation, that it should 
be pressed. We did so, and, so far as I heard, 
Northern Democrats were unanimous in favor of 
the movement. When the bill was introduced, 
or called up, several gentlemen collected together 
to agree upon the form and terms of the proposed 
amendment. 1 well recollect that Messrs. Rath- 
bun, King, and Grover, of New York, Mr. Brinker- 


jhoff, of Ohio, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, and Judge 
,; Thompson, and myself, of Pennsylvania, were of 
ithe number, if we did not constitute the entire 
{group. Some were engaged in drafting an amend- 


ment, myself among the number, and several were 
submitted; all of which underwent more or less 
alteration, at the suggestions of those standing 
around, and rope Aa in the business going on. 
After various drafts had been drawn and altered, 
the language in which the amendinent was offered 
was finally agreed upon, as the result of our united 
labors. I well remember that my colleague, Judge 
Thompson, made, in the progress of the matter, 
various suggestions, some of which were adopted. 
True, he afterwards, and in the hour of trial, -voted 
against the Proviso, because, as he declared, of the 
time of its introduction, or the place it occupied. 
He was a principal in the treason, both as to time 
and place, if there was treason in it. However, at 
the time of his vote, he avowed himself in favor of 
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SELECTIONS. 


GREAT MOVE IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

LP We would direct the attention of our readers 
to the following interesting and important article, 
which is taken from the Louisville (Ky) Examiner 
The method, proposed in Dr. Ruffner's Address, of 
removing Slavery from West Va., is far too gradua' 
to be realized, Asin the West India Islands, there 
wilk be a universal demand for full emancipation, 
long ete the expiratim of the period named by Dr 
R.—m. 

The first step in the cause of Emancipation Taken. 

We stated some weeks since, that an‘ Eman- 
cipation move, would be made in less than three 
months in West Virginia, and mentioned the 
grounds on which that move would be based. We 
have now the pleasure to inform our readers, that 
the first step has been taken—and that an organ- 
ized effort will be made to rid this portion of the 
Old Dominion of Slavery. 

The first important circumstance to be noticed, 
is, that this step has been taken by slaveholder- 
themselves. ‘The chief actor is the Rev. Henry 
Ruffuer, D.D He is well known, personally or by 
character, throughout Virginia and Kentucky, as 
unable Divine of the Pres»yterian Church, and 
one of the learned men of the South, With him 
are associated S. McD. Moore, John Letcher, Da- 
vid B. Curry, James G. Hamilton, George A. Ba- 
ker, J. H. Lacy, John Echols, James R. Gordan, 
Jacob Fuller, Jr, D. E., Moore -and John W. 
Fuller. All these are men of character, and nearly 
all of them we know to be slavelolders. 

The second important cirenmstance is, the prin- 
ciple on which this move rests, It is, that every 
State, and every great division of a -tate ought.to, 
and, of right, may, in u manner of such great do- 
mesic importance as that of slavery, judge and 
act for itself. We-t Virginia differs in almost every 
particular from East. ‘The Blue Ridge is the nat- 
ural division between them, Slavery cannot thrive 
in West Virginia, without ertshing it at once and 
forever, With slavery in Eastern Virginia, the 
slaveholders engaged in this move do not propose 
to interiere. * We would simply,’ say they, ‘raise 
# barrier against this Styginn tuundation—stand at 
the Blue Ridge, and, with sovereign energy, de- 
clare to this black sea of misery, ‘hitherto shah 
thou come, and no further.’’ 

The main idea, then, rests on the action of Wes- 
tern Virginia asa whole, It is to be, in some sort, 
a State acticu. ‘Let us move as a body first, 
say these slaveholders, ‘and secure the main point,’ 
That is, assert forall West Virginia, freedom. Noth- 
tog less will satisty Ler—nothing less, as a princi- 
Butas the eman- 
cipation scheme proposed is a gradual one, county 
aclioy is suggested to hastea the extinction of Sla- 
very. Let the law authorize the people of any 
county by some decided majority, or by the con- 
sent of a inajority of slaveholders, to decree the 
removal or esnancipation of all the slaves of such 
county within a fixed period. If this were done, 
but few siaves would soon be 

‘ee, and their example and action be followed 
quickly, by others havinga large number of biacks, 
‘Thus West Virginia would, in a few years, be FREE. 

An address to the people of West Virginia, 
‘showing that slavery 18 injurious to the public 
wellare, and that it may be gradually abolished, 
without injury to the rights or interests of Slaive- 
holders’, and developing a plan, has been published, 
We have a copy of it, and shall commence its 

ibliecation next week. Our readers, North and 

outh, will see some things in it which they may 
not like—which they may think incorrect—wrong, 
it you please—but let them, overlooking these, 
regard the main thing—the certainty of the abol- 
shiment of Slavery in West Virginia in a way to 
secure the fullest justice to white and black, The 
power is now on the seaboard. Western Vir- 
ginia is more pepulous than Eastern Virginia as 
regard whites. Yet owing toan abominable appor- 
tioumeut system, her power is kept east of the 
Blue Ridge. Oue of the- ablest of Western Vir- 
gintans writes us: 

‘Lhope you will reecive and publish Dr. Ruff- 
In inany respects, your views coin- | 
{do not doubt he would have been more 
decided, asall of us would be, were it not, that the 
political strength is on the other side of the moun- 
tains, and would be dead against us if we asked 
too much, or wernt beyond the bounds of reason. 
Besides we und to look to the union of West Vir- 
zinia itself. On the white basis, the freedom of 
Western Virginia, and independent county action, 
we will be united, and when, legally, we have the 
power to act, slavery will be destroyed forever in 
our mountain land with speedy resolution, 

The address of Dr. Ruffuer is a very able one. 
On the general subject—the terrible influences of 
slavery—it is conclusive; as to its deadly blight 
upon Virginia, it is strong, often eloquent, always 
practical, Aud we know not how a true Souther- 
ner can think of the one, or the other,—can see 
decay written upon every thing which appertains to 
the industry of society,—and not burn with anxie- 
ty to root out the cause. If he looks at the Free 
States, he beholdg a dense and increasing popula— 
tion—cities, conmiited villages growing up every 
where—manufactures, agriculture, commerce—l! 

-all active and thriving. If he gazes upon the 
South—with few exceptions—he sees the reverse 
of the picture; a sparse population ; cities, towns, 
ind villages stationary or staguant; worn out fields 
und an exhausting agriculture ; manufactures lim- 
ited; commerce languishing. We Jiave, compar- 
atively speaking, none of the stir and bustle of in- 
dustry, and, as Dr. Ruffver says, if the stullness oc- 
casioned by this-decay be broken at all, it is only 
by the windy brawls of politics! Hear what the 
address says of Virginia: 

‘Seme Virginia politicians proudly—yes, proud- 
ly,—fellow-citizens,—call our old Commonwealth, 
Lhe Mother of States! ‘These enlightened patriots 
might pay ber a still higher compliment, by calling 
her The Grandmother of States. For our part, we 
are grieved and mortified, to think of the lean and 
jiaggard condition of our venerable mother. Her 
black children have sucked her so dry, that now, 
for a long time past, she has not milk enough for 
her offspring, either black or white. 

But, seriously, fellow-citizens, we esteem it a 
sad, « humiliating fact, which should penetrate the 
heart of every Virginian, that from the year 1790 
to this time, Virginia has lost more people by em- 
igration. than al the free states together. Up to 
1540, when the last census was taken, she had lost 
more by nearly 300,000. She has sent—or we 
should rather say, she has driven from her soul— 
at least ove third of all the emigrants, who have 
sone trom the old States to the new. More than 
another third have gone from the other old slive 
States. Many of these multitudes, who have left 
the slave states, have shunned the regions of sla- 
very, and have settled in the free countries of the 
West. These were generally industrious and en- 
terprising white men, who found by sad experience, 
that a country of slaves was not the country for 
them. i is a truth, a certain truth, that slavery 
drives free laborers—farmers, mechanics, and all, 
and some of the best of them too—out of the 
country, and fills their places with negroes. 

Isthistrue? We all know it to be so. What 
then onght we todo? ‘Two alternatives present 
themselves. We must either take the position of 

South Carolina, aud, for the perpetuation of sla- 
very, sacrifice every thing, or else we must resort 
to emancipation. Can we do the first? Are the 
mid-slave states ready to destroy the Union—to 
jorhid the commerce of the free States entering 
their borders—to establish commercial relations 
with Cuba and Brazil, for the sole object of extend- 
ing negro-slavery? Do they demand, will they 
think ef demanding, the creation of the Institu- 
tion, in territory now free, and it this be not one, 
rend the goveramentof the United States asunder ? 
We shall not insult their patriotism, er mock their 
sense of justice, by supposing them capable of 
such folly or madness. They will emancipate. At 
the proper time, and in their own way, they will 
liberate the slave, and thus free the white from as 
calling a curse as ever poor humanity inflicted up- 
on itself. 

But let us call attention to one feature of the ac- 
tion of our friends in West Virginia. 

Organization. —From the Ohio to the Blue 

tidge they are linked together, They know what 
they have todo. They know that nothing but the 
hardest labor can accomplish their object. They 
have organized—organized thoroegiy, efficiently , 
so that they can circulate tracts and papers in every 
part of western Virginia, and have Ap morgane pe at 
every poin: to assert their right and urge and de- 
fend emancipation. Have we queh on nization he 
Kentucky? May we not have it: sea take 
courage from this example of the Old Dominion, 
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From the Louisville Examiner. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 
To the people of West Virginia; showing that Sla- 
very is injurious to the public welfare, and that it 
may be gradually abolished, without detriment to 
the rights and interests of slaveholders ; by Hexry 
Rurrser, D. D., of Lexington, Va. 


We avow the principle, that every State and 
evety great division of a State, ought, ina domes- 
tic matter of such importance, to judge and act for 

itself We disclaim all intention to interfere with 
Slavery in East Virginia. We leave it to our breth- 
ren there to choose fur themselves, whether they 
will modify it or abolish it, in one way or in anoth- 
er, Their slave population is relatively eight times 
as large as ours, The same,remedy may not be 
expedicut in such different stages of a disease, All 
that we ask of our Eastern brethren, in regard to 
this matter, is, that if West Virginia shall enll for a 
law to remove Slavery from her s.de of the Blue 
Ridge, East Virginia shall not refuse her con- 
sent, because be measures may not be palatable to 
herself. 

Heretofore no such scheme for West Virginia 
only has been proposed among us; and no State 
has abolished Siavery in one part of ber territory 
and retained it in another, For this reason some 
persons may at first thought consider such a scheme 
as unfeasibles A State composed partly of free, 
and partially of slaveholding territory, may seem 
to present a politieal incongruity, and to be inca: 
pable of conducting its public affairs harmonious— 
ly. To relieve the minds of those who" may feel 
apprehensions of this sort, we offer the following 
suggestions :— 

1. Free States and slaveholding States have 
during fifty-eight years, lived peaceably and pros- 
perously under one Federal Government. Sec- 
tional jealousies and oceasional jars have occurred, 
but without evil consequence, 

2. Nothing in the nature of the case need create 
difficulty, exe +pt the framing of laws that may af- 
fect the rights and interests of slaveholders, But 
an amendment of the Constitution could easily 
provide for the security of slaveholders in Enxst 
Virgiuia against all unjust legislation, arising from 
the power of the Anti-Slavery principles of the 
West. 

3. After such an emancipation law, as we pro- 
pose, should be passed for West Virginia, no im- 
mediate change would take place in the institution 
of Slavery among us; except that masters would 
probably choose to emancipate, or remove from the 
State, a larger number of slaves than heretofore.— 
As only the next generation of negroes would be 
entitled to emancipation, the law would not begin 
its practical operation for twenty-one years at leas , 
and then it Would operate gradually for thirty or 
forty years longer, before Slavery would be extin- 
guished in West Virginia. So that for many years, 
the actual slave interest among us would not be 
greatly diminished, 

4. There is, and has long been, in different parts 
of Virginia, every degree of difference, from the 
least to the greatest, between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding interests of the people. In some 
parts, the slaves are two or three times as numerous | 
as the whites, and the slavebolding interest over- | 
rules and absorbs everything. In other parts, not | 
one man ina hundred owns a slave, and the slave- | 
holding interest is virtually nothing. In West Vir- | 
girria at large, the slaves being only an eighth of| 
the populition, and the slaveholding population | 
jess than one-eighth of the whites, the free interest | 
predominates nearly as muchas the slave interest | 
predominates in East Virginia; so that we have in | 
practical operation, if not in perfection, that politi- | 
cal incongruity of slave interest and free interest | 
which is feared as a consequence of the measure | 
that we propose, 

5. By allowing West Virginia her just share of 
representation, and, if she call for it, a law for the | 
removal of slavery, East Virginia will do more to | 
harmonize the feelings of the State, than she ever | 
has done, or can do by a continued refusal. West | 
Virginia. being then secured in her essential rights 
and interests, will not desire a separation, nor be 
disposed to disturb the harmony of the Common- 
wealth, So far from aiding the designs of the Ab- 
olitionists, either in Congress or in our Legisla- 
ture, both ber feelings and her interest will | 
make her more than ever hostile to that pernicious 
sect, 

6. If East Virginia apprehend, that the delegates 
from the free conntries would often speak more 
freq about Slavery matters, than she would like 
to hearin her central city of Rielhmond, let her! 
Agree 10 remove the seat of government AO Staun- 
ton, bear the centre of our territory and of our 
white population, and she will be free from all an- 
noyance of this sort. West Virginias would then | 
nppear no more like a remote province of East Vir- | 
ginia, and be no longer subject to the disadvantage 
of having all measures affecting her interest, acted 
upon by a Legislature deliberating in the heart of 
East Virginia, and exposed to the powerful influ. 
ence ofa city and a people, whose bland manners 
and engaging hospitalities are enough to turn both 

the hearts and the heads of its rougl: mountaineers, 
whether we be legislators or not. 

Having thus removed some grounds of misap- 
prehension and prejudice respecting our views, we 
shall now proceed, feilo.v citizens, to Jay before 
you some facts and arguments, which prove the, 
expediency of abolishing Slavery in West Virginia, 
by a gradual process, that shall not cause any jn-| 
convenience either to society in general, or to 
slaveholders in particular. 

We use no theoretical or abstract arguments.— 
We ground our conclusions upon faets and experi- | 
ence, 
tries would furnish us with useful illustrations, we 
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Though te history of other ages and coun-| — * * * * 


square mile,the more power there is on that square 
mile, to create everything that conduces to the wel- 
fare of man. We kuow that the natural resources 
of every country are limited; and that whenever 
there are —_ oe in a country to improve all 
its resources of wealth to the best advantage, in- 
crease of population becomes an evil. But no State 
in this Union has yet appronched that point, no 
slave State has advanced half way to i. England 
still prospers with more than two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants to the square mile; Virginia languishes 
with only twenty, though she is by natuse almost 
as richly endowed as England. Massachusetts 
thrives wiih one hohdred inhabitants to the square 
mile; Virginia, considering her natural advantages, 
ouglitto thrive as well with a much larger number; 
and so she would, if she had the same quality of 
men on her soil. 





1? There isso much truth, and it is so applica- 
ble to our own and every community in the Free 
States, in the following from the A. S. Bugle, that 
we transfer it to our columns, in the hope that its 
suggestions may not be without effect.—a. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SEWING CIRCLES. 


This is the season when Sewing Circles should 
flourish most; and it is to be heped if the friends 
of the slave in any neighborhood have suspended 
their gatherings for a litle while, they have resum- 
ed ther ere this—if they have not, we fear they 
are losing time. 

The Fair_of last year was attended with such 
good succes, that another will be held some time 
during the coming summer for the benefit of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society,and it would be well 
to commence our labors in season, 

Sewing Circles are among the best means for 
agitating aud keeping alive the question of anti-sla- 
very. Not only do they continually fan the inter- 
est of those who personally engage in them, but 
their frequent meetings, their labgr, and the pro- 
duets of their industry all exert uf excellent influ- | 
ence in keeping the wrongs and the sufferings of | 
the slave belore the people. A frievd ina neigh- 
boring town recently said to us, ‘Our Sewing 
Circle is doing finely, and contributes very much 
to keep up the agitation of the subject. Some one 
of the members generally reads an anti-slavery 
bock or paper (to the others during the meeting, 
aud thus some who don’t get a great deal of anti- 
slavery at home have an opportunity cf hearing it 
atthe cirele.’ 

We hope that in those neighborhoods where 
there are abolitionists, but no sewing circles, that 
immediate steps will be taken to organize them, 
that thus they pwy aid in carrying forward the 
great cause of freedom.—Don’t, we beg of you, 
wait for each other to move; if those who can lead 
best, will not do it, go forward yourselves and set 
them a better example. One living Anti-Slavery 
Sewing Circle is worth more to humanity, and will 
accomplish more for the salvation of the country 
than all the Clay Clubs, and Taylor Clubs, and 
Deinocratic Clubs that ever have been or ever will 
be. Organize them in this, the best sexson for 





doing Cirele work, and make your Circle such Unt 
it will be widely felt. Fear not but the products | 
of your industry will be disposed of, fora great | 
“air will undoubtedly be got up nex: yeur, and | 
means taken toinsure a sale. Although a consid-| 
erable amount of goods was leit over from ast} 
year, yet we have uo feer but that they will be dis- 
posed of andthe proceeds placed in the Treasury | 
before many months, Much, very much was learn. | 
ed by the experience of lust year, and we think we | 
can say the second Fair will be more satisfactory | 
aud more available. 





SILAS WRIGHT’S OPINION OF THE WIL-| 
MOT PROVISO. 

Much has been said in the newspapers in differ-| 
ent sections of the Union, relative to the sentiments | 
of silas Wright on the Wilmot Proviso, A cor-| 
respondence on the subject, which took place in| 
April last between the limented statesman and | 
James H. Titus, Esq., of this city, has lately been 
published inthe Albany Atlas, and must put the 
question at rest. The following extracts from Mr. 
Wrigh’s letter are sufficient to show that be had | 
formed a decided opinion on the subject, and did | 
not hesitate to express it:—Journ. Com. 





I was not aware, therefore, that my opinions on | 
the subject of the Wilmot Proyiso had become a 
mutter of newspaper discussion. I certainly was 
not aware that they could be a matter of dispute | 
or doubt. Ihave not been ambitious to promul- 
gate Iny opinions upon this or any other public 
subjecu; but | have out atany line, as you area 
double witness, withheld the expression of them 


/upon this subject when called upon to express 


them. 

If the question had been propounded to me at 
any period of my public life, shall the arms of the 
Union be employed to conquer, or the money of 
the Union be used to purchase tersitory now con- 
stitutiovall® free, for the purpose of planting sla- 
very upon it, Eshould have answered, No! And 
this answer to this question is the Wilmot Proviso, 
as 1 understand it—lLain surprised that any one 


lshould suppose mecapable of entertaining any 


other opinion or giving any other answer to such a 
propositien, 

The two conversations to which you allude, the 
one had with yourself at Major Flagg’s and the 
other held at the boarding house of Messrs. ‘Town- 
send, Small, Stewart and Keyser, are fresh in my 
recollection, and in both of which 1 expressed 
frankly, the opinions I entertained, both in relation 
to the Proviso und Col. Young’s resoiutions—and 
these o,inions were decidedly tuvorable tu both. 

* . - - * 


I know it is not. in this case, my friends who are 


have not room in this address to extend our obser-| promulgating my opinions, but that they are trying 


vations much beyond our own age «nd country.—_ 


. . . . . } 
Nor is it necessary that we should ; for within these | 


limits we have abundant materials for argument— 


far more than we shall be able to use on the pres-| 


ent occasion. . 


to correct erroneous opinions imputed to me. 
, My ouly object, therefore, in this remark, is to re- 
| quest that the subject may be disposed of so far 
as Mr. Bryant and yourself shall think it practica- 


j ble, without a protracted discussion. Jt may be 


Nowhere, since time began, have the two sys-| closed before you get this; but if not, I suggest 


tems of slave labor and free labor, been subjected 
to so fair and so decisive a trial of their effeets on 
public prosperity, as in these United States. Here 
the two systems have worked side by side for ages, 


under suel equal cireumstances, both political and | 


physical, and with such ample time and opportu- 
nity for each to work ont its proper effects—that 
all must admit the experiment to be now complete, 
and the result decisive. No man of common 
sense, who has observe. this result, can doubt for 
a moment, that the system of free labor promotes 
the growth and prosperity of States, in a much 
higher degree than the system of slave labor. Jn 
the figst settlement of a country, when labor is 
scarce and dear, Slavery may give a temporary im- 


) that Mr. Bryant should say in a very summary way, 
jthathe has no knowledge of who the * warmest 
jand most sincere friends of Governor Wright’ are, 
| referred to by the Globe, but that he speaks from 
evidence that proves them mistaken as to the opin- 
ions of that gentleman upon this subject; that he 
is opposed in principle to the conquest or purchase 
| of territory, now free, for the purpose of incorpor- 
jating slavery upon it:—that he thinks it an appro- 
priate time to declare that principle, when an ap- 
propriation is asked to purchase the terrizory ; and 
that such a declaration, made at such a time, is not 
in opposition to the adininistration, unless it be 
avowed that the administration wishes to acquire 
, the territory for the extension of slavery, in which 





pulse to improvement; but even this is not the case, case he would think the administration wrong, and 


except in warm climates, and where free men are 
scarce and either sickly or lazy; and when we 


the declaration right. . 





have said this, we have said all that experience in| The Church as it is: or the Foriorn Hope of Slavery: 


in the United States warrants us to say, in favor of 
the policy of employing slave labor. 

It is the common remark of all who have travelled 
through the United States, that the free States ard 





by Parker Pittssury. Second Edition.—Re- 
vised and Improved. Boston: Published by Bela 
Marsh, No. 25 Cornhill, 


We have received from the publisher a copy of 


the slave States exhibit a striking contrast in their | this book, and have read it in part,and that to ed- 


appearance. 
tokens of prosperijy—a dense and increasing pop- 
ulation ; thriving villages, towns and cities; a neat 
and productive agriculture, growing manufactures 
and active commerce, 

In the older parts of the slave States—with a few 
local exgeptions—are seen, on the contrary, too ev- 
ident signs of stagnation or of positive decay—a 
sparse population—a slovenly cultivation spredtl 
over vast fields, that are wearing out, among others 
already worn outand desolate,—villages and towns, 
‘few and far between,’ rarely growing, often de- 
caying, sometimes mere remnants of what they 
were, sometimes deserted ruins, haunted only by 
owls—generally no manufactures, nor even trades, 
except the indispensable few—commerce and nav- 
igation abandoned, us far as possible, to the people 
of the free States—and generally, instend of the 
stir and bustle of industry, a dull and dreary still- 
ness, broken, if broken at all, only by the wordy 
brawl of polities. / 

But we depend not on general statements of this 
sort, however unquestionable their truth may be. 
We shall present you with statistical facts, drawn 
from public documents of the highest authority.— 
We shall compare slave States with free States, in 
general and in particular, and in so. many points of 
view, that you cannot mistake in forming your judg- 
ment of their comparative prosperity. 

Density and increase of sepcloten ure, especiallo 
in the United States, both an element and a crite- 
rion of prosperity. ‘The men of a State are its first 
element of power—not only military power and 
ier a ag “The tete of produces 
productive power.. men 
wealth, and with it the means of all human comfort 





and be up with her in her noble and spirited move. 
Lot us, to insure this, orgamze now. 


and improvement. The more men there are on a 


In the oid free States are seen all the! ification and profit. 


more importance | 


For, although we differ from 
| Mr. Pillsbury in some of his sentiments and mave- 
/ments in respect to the Clergy and the Church, 
‘and think that even in this book, he applies too 
| generally and indiserimitely to them, as. bodies, 
| What is but partially applicable,—yet he has em- 
| bodied, in this little volume, a collection of facets in 
respect to clerical attempts to prostituw religion 
‘and the Bible to the cause_of slavery, which it 
would be profitable for all to rend. We thank the 
author for his faithful labor. Price of the book 15 
cents.—Christian Freeman. 


FP Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, is very freely 
spoken of as a candidate for the speakership of the 
House of Representatives in the next Congress. Of 
his qualifications for a most accomplished Speaker, 
no one who knows himentertains a doubt. But, it 
would have given us far greater pleasure to see him 
in that situation or any other for which his eminent 
talants and tact qualify him, had he stood by his 
eountry in the hovr of her peril, and recorded his 
vote with those of the immortal fourteen, against 
the Mexican War Bill. The psssage of that bill, 
ander the pretence of relieving our little army from 
the peril in which a reckless administration had 
placed it, has sacrificed thousands of lives, and more 
than a hundred millions of treasure. 1t sacrificed, 
too, what is more im ntthan armies or navies— 
Truth, Justice, and National Honor. It placed in 
the hands of wicked and unscropslous men, the 
means and power to inflict upon the nation evils 
which it cannot outgrow in an age, and for whic 
thousand such administrations could not atone. 
against the bill, voted 











THE LIBERATOR. | 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 3, 1847. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE LIBERA- 
TOR, . 

The subscribers to the Liberator are aware that 
the Committee ts whom Mr. Garrison has entrusted 
the financial affairs of the paper, yielded last year, 
with hesitation and reluctance, to the urgency of 
some of its warmest friends, and reduced its price, 
in the faith that its list would be thereby mach in- 
creased. It was stated, at the time the change was 
made, that it was a mere experiment, and that ifit 
did not entirely succeed, the former terms would be 
restored. Altiough a very considerable addition has 
been made to the subscription list, during the pest 
year, it has not been sufficient to justify the contin- 
uance of the new arrangement. The subscribersare, 
therefore, informed that from and after the lst 
of January, 1848, the terms of the Liberator will 
be what they were previously to the commencement 








of this volume,—viz. [>> Two dollars and fifty cents |. 


in advance, and three dollars afier six months. £9 
The Committee most earnestly hope, and most 
faithfully believe, that this change of price will pro- 
duce no change in the substantial character of the 
subscription list. The friends of the Liberator are 
persons who regard its supportas a Primary Anti- 
Slavery daty, and who will readily consent to this 
small, additional burden, for the purpese of putting 
its pecuniary affairs on an entirely easy foot.ng. 
They will remember that the odd half dollar, while 
itis but a small tax upon each subscriber, makes a 
difference of nearly or quite a THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, in the receipts! This statement will indi 
cate tothe Anti-Slavery public the importance of 
the proposed change, and we are sure will secure 
to it their cordial consent and co-operation. 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
ELLIS GRAY LORING, 
EDMUND QUINCY, 
SAMUEL PHILBRICK, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Financial Committee. 
Boston, Dec. 1. 1847. 














CLD LIES NEW VAMPED. 

It is a thousand pities that the Whig Party cannot 
find within its borders-a candidate that can neither 
read nor write. 
it do. Its great men may have as many of the 
gualifications of Jack Cade as are needfal for the 
stock in trade of a political adventurer; but if the 
elect man ‘use to write his ndme,’ instead of having 





It may well despair of success until 


‘a mark to himself, like an honest, plain-dealing 
man,’ it will epoil all. At least, if reading and 
writing do ‘come by nature’ to all Whigs, when 
the Party, or any portion of it, have pitched Opon a 
candidate after their own hearts, they should incon- 
tinently treat him as the undutiful fathers and 
guardians in plays and novels do the heroines of the 
same, and lock him up from pen and ink, until the 
election is decided. Now Mr. Clay, whom the 
Tribune and sundry other soi disant Anti-Slavery 
Whig papers have in training for a nomination, | 
made a speech at Lexington, as our readers know. 
By way of ‘happy prologue to the swelling act,’ he 
enubved the Reporters and forbade any notes to be 
taken of his speech, for fear [fleaven save the mark !} 
he should be misrepresented! One of the Reporters, | 
however, made from memory a sketch of the Speech, | 
which made it out so much better than it seems it 
really was, that it came near persuading some simple 
ones that this pro-slavery Saul might yet be found 
among the Anti-Slavery prophets. But down sits) 
Mr. Clay, and, seizing the iatal implements which | 
have so often wrought him woe, undoes all that the | 
friendly reporter had done for him, and writes hiune | 
self down in black and white as arranta political | 
knave as his worst enemies would desire tosee done. 





‘ This comes of your reading and writing!’ 

Whatever il] opinions mey have heen expreseod wf) 
Mr. Clay by his unfriends, we do not know that he | 
has ever been accused of being @ fool. And yet! 
fatuity, or dotage, is the only sufficient excuse for 
this furrago of profligate contradictions. He does) 
not even observe the wholesome advice of Captain | 


Absolute to his servant, and ‘tel no more lies than | 
are absolutely necessary.’ He is profuse even to 
prodigality of this base coin of bungling politicians. | 
He has his usual luck, too, in his endeavors to look | 
North and South at the same time. He tries to imi- | 
tate ‘Mr. Facing-both-ways’ so vilely, that neither | 
point of the Compass, if it have common sense, will 
give him credit for meaning to look that way. The | 
attraction o1 one pole seems to compensate for that | 
of the other, so that he hangs, like Mahomet's coffin, 
between the two, in an awkward attempt to persuade 
each that his moral gravitation, on the whole, lies in 
its direction. What he says about Slavery will} 
alienate the South, while it will (or should) disgust 
the North. The one will see, and the other ought to 
see, that such a man is not to be trusted with his, 
own interests; much less, with theirs. As a politi- 
cal leader, he is the worst of criminals, for he is an_ 
incorrigible blunder-head. 

it is qifite impossible to show up this speech as it 
should be done, in the limits of a newspaper article. 
We can but cursorily glance at its inconsistencies 
and inconsequences. By way of beginning well, he 
gives a back-handed blow, 


" jnst, 
Had it but been from haeds less near !") 

at the Whigs who voted for the War-Act, and tells 
them, that though he ‘cannot doubt their patriotic 
mnotives,’ that they lied, in doing 60; a thing which, 
‘almost idolizing trath as he does ’ (we all know what) 
description of men and women are loudest in their, 
assertion of their own truth and virtue) he* never, 
never’ could have done. Having thus conciliated 
the large segment of the Whigs r@presented by 
those gentlemen, he bethinks him of the leaven of 
the old Federal party which is mingled with the 
Whig lamp, and tries to make himself agreeable in 
that quarter. So he rakes up the half forgotten 
slang of his old party about the opposition of the 
Federalists .o the War of 1812, only with the new 
and startling fact that they ‘admitted the justice of 
the War, and ends with a fling at the Hartford Con- 
vention, implying that its object was the Dissolution 
of the Union. Now it is sufficiently notorious to 
have reached the ears.of Mr. Clay, that that Con- 
vention, the only spark of spirit which New England 
has shown since the Revolution, and of which she 
has been ashamed ever since, though it was com-| 
posed of men the dust from whose shoes he was 
never worthy to wipe off, was intended to prevent 
and not to promote Dissolution. We are sorry for 
it; but so it was. Its object was to afford a vent 
for the indignation of New England, groaning under 
a war waged with her interests, when she was alli 
ready for Disunion. There were lending men in the 
*vderal Party who were for having the people of 
New England ‘ maintain their rights, peaceably if 
they could, forcibly if they must.’ But they were 
carefully left out of the delegations. And as one 
of them foretold at the time, the result of the Con- 
yention was ‘a GREAT Pamputet,’ which served 

for a tub to the whale, for the nonce. 
But that war was one of * National Defence,’ for 
the vindieation of the national rights and honor,’ jt 
-seems—its object was ‘Free Trade and Sailor's 
Rights against the intolerable and oppressive acts of 
British power.’ Was it so, indeed? Then, Mr. 
Commissioner Clay, what business nad you, on the 
24th of December, 1814, to sign a Treaty of Peace 
in which not one of these grievances was so much 
as mentioned, much less redressed? Why did you 
leave the ‘national rights &nd honor, Free Trade 
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they were before the first gun was fired? Or did 
you think that an American Toriff would answer 
your purposes in favor of Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights as wel! as British artillery? But even you 
could hardly have foreseen, when you helped put 
this saddle on the back of New England, that her 
sons would ever hold the stirrup for you to vault 
in to it, the twice you ¢ fell on the other side.’ 

When Mr. Clay comes to the somewhat puzzling 
question of ‘ what we shall do with Mexico when 
we have got her?’ he justly urges the difficulties 
which stand in the way of her Annexation. But 
the most impracticable obstacle to such a consum- 
mation is hinted atthus. ‘Is every Mexican, with- 
out regard tocolor or caste, to exercise the elective 
franchise?" There's the rub! There is no preju- 
dice of color jn Mexico. Several of the Gener- 
als taken by General Scott were negroes. It al- 
ways perplexed us how the Editor of the Era was 
to get over this difficulty, when he had succeeded 
in getting all Mexico, by a succession of petty lar- 
cenies, Mr, Clay goes dead against the annexation 
of Mexico. And so he did against that of Texas. 
But wow Texas isan integral part of the Union, he 
scouts the idea of not holding on to her. So when- 
ever Dr. Bailey shall have annexed Mexico, he will 
find a firm friend in Mr. Clay. 

But itis when he reaches the slavery question 
that Mr. Clay shines forth in full effulgence. His 
positions are not less insultingly impudent than 
those of his famous speech in 1839. We have print- 
ed the entire speech on our first page, so that our 
readers can judge for themselves,and we commend 
it totheir careful attention. Observe tle parade he 
makes of his Anti-Slavery words and works. And 
preciou’ ones they are. Slavery is a great evil and 
wrong, he fears an irremediable one to the biacks, 
But nobody is to blame for it, except that abomina- 
ble Great Britain, whocompelled the unhappy colo- 
nists to buy slaves, in spite of their tears and en 
treaties. The power of emancipation is in the Slave 
States, and the blacks cannot be ‘emancipated and 
invested with all the rights of freemen’ without 
‘collisions, conflicts, rapine, carnage, &e.’ If so, 
why need the emancipating Siates ‘invest them 
with all the rights of freemen?’ The blacks are 
not invested with equal rights with white men, in 
any of the States except Massachusetts, Maine, 
New-Hampshire and Vermont; and disgraceful to 
the mojority of the other States as their condition 
is, it is a vast deal better than Chattel Slavery But 
then, in the next paragraph, Mr. Clay proves that 
the Airican race is capable of carrying out self-gov- 
ernment, fighting, Annexation and all, as well as the 
best of us. We do honestly believe that if the Slave 
States would only let the blacks govern them awhile 
they would find it for their advantage. Then fol- 
lows the stereotyped twaddle about the abolitionists 
having retarded Emancipation. Either this is a 
lie, or the Slaveholders have shown themselves 
most outrageously ungrateful to their best friends. 
And Mr. Clay, it seems, really thought, fifty years 
ago, that it would be safe to restore a handful of col- 
ored people to themselves, gradually and prospect. | 
ively, be it observed, so that by this time the State | 
would be near/y rid of that reproach! Valiant Mr. 
Clay-! Courageous State of Kentucky ! 

Then do not fail to note the exwberant piety of | 
this newly baptized son of the CMurch. See now | 
what is presently genounced asan evil inflicted | 
upon us by Great Britain becomes, in the bands of 
this neoplgte dlessing conferred by the Almighty | 
upon the African race, their moral and physical con-_ 
dition having been improved by the process! * And 
if’ (modest Mr. Clay) ‘if it should be the decree, 
of the Great Ruler of the Universe, that their de-) 
scendants should be the instruments in His hands’, 
(mark ye!) ‘in the establishment of Civilization and 
Christianity throughout Africa, our regrets on ac- 
count of the original wrong, will be greatly mitigat- 
ed!’ Thatis some comfort, at any rate. 

The political morality of the closing pairsgraphs) 
of the Speech is a mateh for the private morality of | 
the previous ones. Jt would do honor to the dram- 
shop, the gaming-house or the stews. Mr. Clay had | 
to provide for the inference from his admission of | 
the injustice of Slavery, of the necessity of an in- 
stantaneous reparation of it. Bat it seems it is notal- 
ways ‘safe, praeticable or possible’ for States to, 





| repair the infliction of previous injustice! After. 


the injustice is fairly done, there is no alternative! 
but to acquiesce in it ‘as a less ev:] than the fright- 
ful consequences which might ensue from the vain 
endeavor to repair it!’ A comfortable doctrine, tru- 
ly !- We have only to do any rascality that seems 
pleasant or profitable unto us, and then frighten our- 
selves with the horrid consequences of undoing it, 
and it ig made all right! What wasa wrong is now 
a necessity, And Mr. Clay instances the Annexa- 
tion of Texas, the stealing of the Indian lands, and 
the repudiation of the Continental currency, as ca- 
ses in point! We would simply reply to this that 
the United States have no claim to Texas, and the 
bolders of the Indian lands (which Mr. Clay says 
they have fairly purchased) no title to them, except 
that of the robber to his booty, and that the refusal 
to redeem the Continental Currency was simple 
swindling, which might have been saved by apply- 
ing to this purpose half the money that has been 
wasted on the Slaveholders’ wars. — [t is edifying, af- 
ter this, to look back and read Mr. Clay's homily on 
the value of ‘an unsullied character.’ ‘It is impos- 
sible to estimute it too highly, in society, when at- 
tached to an indiyidual, nor can it be exaggerated or 
too greatly magnified in a nation!’ And then the 
holy horrer with which he tarns up his eyes at the 
Partition of Poland! As if these dismemberments of 
our own, and our daily national life, did not whiten 
that iniquity into a virtue! * 

In short, this speech of Mr. Clay’s is eminently 
wicked and super-eminently foolish. It cannot hold 
a candle to Mr. Webster's, and John Van Buren’s 
beats ‘it allto nothing. In point of ability and ap- 
parent honesty, we mean. It is a very mediocre 
production, quoad speech ; and .it has no redeeming 
virtue to offset its mediocrity. We should think that 
it must settle the question of his nomination. It must 
be hard times with the Whig party, if they have no 
better log than this out of which to make their Mer- 
eury. We are nota Whig nor the son of a Whig. 
We merely overlook the game, But we do like to 
see it well played. We hate to see a good hand 
thrown away. It is charming to see how the Dem- 
ocrats make the best of their cards, It is skill 
rather then luck that has given them the game so 
often. The Whigs have excellent card in their 
hand, now, and if they don't sacrifice them they 
have a good chance of winning. But they will prob- 
ably ruin themselves by finessing. Awa they will 
deserve it, if they try to erect this sorry Knave into 
their Ace of Trumps.—q. 





GEORGE THOMPSON AND BRITISH INDIA. 

It is well known to all the readers of the Liber- 
ator that this distinguished man has for several years 
‘past exerted his great energy and abilities for the 
redress of the wrongs of India. This he has done, 
not merely because of the demand of the suffering 
millions of that vast peninsula upon his humanity 
and that of the British people; but because he 
thought he discerned in that direction a way for the 
_ Exodus of the captives in our ownghouse of bond- 
age, to whose deliverance he has devoted many of 
his best years,and in whose cause he shrank not from 
the proffered crown of Republican Martyrdom. In 
the year 1839 the British India Society was formed 
for the purpose of agitating this question and bring- 
ing the general mind of the nation up to the point 
of East Indian Reform. Of this movement Mr. 
Thompson was the Expounder. His speeches and 
lectures, which were, most of them reprinted in 
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‘Thompson has proved himself to he, on such a ques 
tion as this, deserve the fullest and most respecilul 
attention. And in saying this, we are sure wesy 
the mind of every sincere Abolitionist, 

We anticipate a very great amount of good to oar 
cause from the agitation of the British India ques. 
tion in the British Parliament, and before the Brit. 
ish people. We believe that its agitation and its 
successful issue must have influences which can 
not be even guessed at, upon the condition of our 
Slavery. But we do not share in the sanguine fore. 
bodings of Mr. ‘Thompson as to the absolute certain. 
ty that the accomplishment of all he asks for India 
will be the achievement uf all he hopes for America 
Slavery does not exist in the United States because 
of the wealth the slaves produce ; but because of 
the power which our Constitution of government 
gives to the masters in virtue of their ownership in 
them. We- believe every intelligent slaveholder 
knows that the wealth of the Slave States would be 
vastly increased by emancipation, But by that aet 
the sceptre of political sovereignty would pass fom 
them. The existence of Slavery gives to the com 
pact aristucracy formed by it the absolute contro! of 
the whole machine of State, the appointment of Pre 
idents, the making of laws, the dictation of policy 
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It is the means whereby thay hold the keys of the 
Treasury of the Nation. When did an Aristocracy 
ever resign the element which gave them their pow- 
er,as long as they could hold on to it? The Eog- 
lish Aristoeracy, doubtless, know that if the laws 
relating to land, by virtue of which they have in 
times past governed the Nation,and which still give 
them so potential a voice in it, were abrogated, it 
would be for the general good of the people, end 
perhaps for their own wealth, but have they ever 
been willing, as a body, to relinquish any of the priv- 
ileges which gave them their political supremacy, 
except upon strong compulsion? Much less a 
aristuerncy founded on ownership in haman flesh, 
and vastly farther remuved from popular and political 
influences, than the landed aristocracy of Engluod. 

It is true that absolute starvation might bring 
the slavebolders to terms; but it by no means fol 
lows that because the culture of cotton is the only 
profitable way of employing slave lubor, now, that 
po other way could be devised, should this fail. 
There are other tropical productions to which i my 
beturned. The resources of the earth are no mere 
exhausted than those of the human mind. Peiliaps 
a portion of it may yet be used in manufacturing a” 
material to be imported from India! Who knows? 
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s ff, the Post Master, and the! 

® the army, or Midshipman in the 

to put his own constraction on the | 
‘to make that Constitation [con- 

* rule of his efficial acts, 

* President was bound only by his own 
e'tand wrong, ia the discharge of his 


e 


> , 
President, when he swore truly and 
“xecute the Constitution as it is, swore to 
as be saw it to be consistent with his 

istice and of right.’ 
“ave to say, that on no oceasion have I as- 
ra 


‘empted to maintain, any one of the 
Ds 1 bd 


: ‘8 puted to me, excepting, perhaps, 
* Och it is not impossible I may have re- 
Dee & nest : . 

_ * position susceptible of a very strong | 


‘ oe erroneous. And in his letter to 
* ease, published in the preceding number 


“Tor, he speaks of the late Buffalo Con- 





mae ation whose object is to sustain the 
of “tution of the United States with all! 
“ing pledges and compromises.” 


: * very much ag if iti 
Mist one, writing of a Non- 


Tine 


“S Cee 
“§ "erament,’ 


3G; r 
WRolesale ¢ 


$1, 


Ry y 
hee ~ vember 15 
~ Sen fro 
bis ° 


t0ce ‘ane 
Convention, to a person prejudiced 


a Non-Resistants, and therefore predis. 
eheve any horrible bugbear of them, 
“We ils object to be the introduction of 

with all its inevitable consequen 
heft, robbery, and murder. 
GEO. BRADBURN. 


The streets of Quebec were filled with 
» and cabrioles and sleighs had 


a : 
their occupation carte and car- 








WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH ANTI-SLA 

; VERY SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of this Society was held at 
Southboro’, in the neat and commodious Town Hall, 
on Sat urday and Sunday, Nov. 13th and 14th, and 
was called to order by the President, at 2, P. M., (Sat 
urday.) Mr. Trowbridge Brigham, of Southboro’, 
was chosen Secretary pro. tem. 

Moses Sawin, of Southboro’, Lyman Allen, of 
Northboro’, Parker Pillsbury, Rev. B. H. Davis, of 
Marlboro’, and Stephen 8. Foster, of Worcester, 
were chosen a Committee on Business. Said Com- 
mittee reported a series of Resolutions on the U. 8. 
Constitution, and another series on the Mexican 
War. Fall freedom of discussion being declared, 
the Resolutions were debated by Messrs. Pillsbury, 
May, L. Allen, of Northboro’, Foster, and Dr. Joln- 
son, of Northboro’. Adjourned. 

At the evening session, the debate on the Resolu- 
tions afore-mentioned was continued by Rev. Mr. 
Davis, of Marlboro’, Messrs. Pillsbury, Foster, May, 
and Fisk, of West Brookfield. 

George W. Stacy, of Milford, Lyman Allen and 
Moses Sawin were appointed a Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

-P. Pillsbury offered a Resolution on the support 
which Abolitionists ought to render to the Lise- 
RATOR,. 

Ata late hour adjourned, to meet the next morn- 
ing, at 10 o'tlock. 

Sunday Morning. Met according to adjournment. 
The weather was quite unfavorable, and the attend- 
ance small. The President opened the meeting with 


W. W. BROWN AT GEORGETOWN. — 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sie :—According to appointment, Mr. Brown gave 
us an Anti-Slavery lecture. at Tenney’s Hall. The 
weather was rather inauspicious to our meeting ; 
but notwithstanding that, a good number of people 
came together, to bear from the lips of the eloquent 
slave a description ot the horrors of American sla- 
very. 1 will not attempt, to give a report of his 
eloquent and powerful appeal to the meetingpin be- 
half of his enslaved brethren. It was one of those 
great and eff-ctive speeches, which one must hear 
in order to appreciate its worth. Mr. Brown proved 
himself equal to any idea we had formed of his great 
intellectual faculties. Whata rebuke must he be, 
to those democratic American republicans, who 
assert the inferiority of the colored man. One would 
think, they would blash with very shame, in his 
presence. And how appalling the thought, that 
there are thousahds, such as he, groaning under the 
bloody lash of the slaveholder. But the doom of 
slavery is written. The civilized world have passed 
the sentence of death upon it; and committed its 
execution to the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

1 am dear Sir, Yours respectfully, 
J. McCOMBE. 

Georgetown, Nov. 29th, 1847. 





LETTER FROM WILLIAM ASHBY, JR. 
Newsvryporrt, Nov. 23, 1847. 
D var Frirsp May: 
Wittias W. Brown has left us. We have been 
much gratified with his addresses here ; he has left 
a very favorable impression on the minds of the peo- | 





prayer, and read passages from the Gospel by Mat- 
thew and by Luke. 

Parker Pillsbury addressed the meeting in an ex- | 
ecllent speech to Abolitionists, touching their duty 
to the Anti-Slavery cause, and the urgent need; 
which existed of deeper devotedness, greater zeal, | 
more readiness to make sacrifices and to endure | 
hardship and labor, as true soldiers in a cause, where 
He was fullow- 
ed by Messrs, May, Foster and Sawin, as to the most | 


the cross must indeed be taken up. 


suitable method of putting forth Anti-Slavery ef- 
fort. 

It was voted to appoint a Committee of three, with 
power to add to their number, to furnish to the seve- 
ral towns in the District, blank forms of the Petition | 
to the State Legislature, recommended by the Mass. | 
Anti-Slavery Society, und calling for a peaceable | 
Secession from the Union. Chose John M. Fisk, | 
of West Broukfield, Abby Kelley Foster and Lean- 
der Eaton, of Worcester, as this Committee. 


Afternoon. After an hour's intermission, the pro- 
ceedings were re-commenced with some remarks by 
Mr. Pillsbury on the wickedness and baseness of the 
American Union. ™ 

S.S. Foster offered a resolution, recommending to 
Abolitionists that they should go to the ballot-box, | 
and deposit votes for candidates who should be pre-| 
viously pledged not to accept office, if elected. This | 
Resolution was debated by J. M. Fisk, S. S. Foster, | 
and P. Pillsbury. 





Evening. Notwithstanding the unpropitious weath- 
er, a considerable audience assembled at 6 o'clock, 
and continued until 9, in close attention to the ad- 
dresses, inquiries and replies made by Messrs. Fos- 
ter, Pillsbury and others. After which, the Society 
proceeded to vote upon the Resolutions before them. 
That presented by Mr. Foster was referred, for far- 
The same dis- 
position was also made of one of the series on the 
Mexican ‘War reported by the Business Committee. 
The remainder of the Resolutions were adopted by 
unanimous votes. They are as follows :— 


thee discussion, to the next meeting. 


Resolved, That one of the first and highest duties 
ofalltrue Abolitionists, at the present time, is to 
seek for the dissolution of the compact which makes 
the Northern States and Northern men partners 
with the South in slaveholding and slave-trading. 

Resolved, That the existing Constitution of the 


United States is that compact: the result of an un- 
rignveous compromise with slavery, which no hon- 


est man or lover of liberty can consistently uphold a 
single hour. 

Resolved, That in re-affirming, at the present time, 
the iniquitous nature of our Union, we also re-affirm 
our determination to seek, in all just ways, its entire 
overthrow. 

Resolved, therefore, That to this end we adopt,and | 
will cause to be circulated within the limits of this 
Society, the form of petition to the Legislature re- 
commended by the Msssachusetts Anti Slavery 
Society, asking a peaceful Secession from the 
Union. 

Resolved, That the invasion of Mexico by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, for the express and | 
avowed object of extending and perpetuating Sla- | 
very, is an outrage that has no parallel in the history | 
of Buonaparte, Frederick the Great, or even of Alaric, 
whese monstrous atrocities so justly earned for him 
the appellation of the ‘SCOURGE OF GOD.’ 

Resolved, That in such a war, bad such ever oc- 
curred, justice, humanity and heaven would have 
been on the side of the invaders, and, while we de- 
plore any effusion of blood, we still rejoice more at 
even the small triamphs of Mexican valor, than at 
any of those more wholesale batcheries, when victo- ; 
ry 1s said to have crowned the desperate deeds of the 
armed assassins of the United States. 

Resolved, That, next to the doctrines and princi- 
ples of Abolitionists, their instrumentalities are of) 
the highest importance ; and, among these, none has | 
a stronger claim on New England ‘Abolitionists than | 
the Liberator, to which every one of them, having 
the ability, ought to be a paying-in-advance sub- 








scriber. 

Resolved, That the Society re-affirms its former 
congratulations at the declining state of American) 
Religion,—as seen in the absence of revivals, the 
weakness of many churches, and the annihilation of 
many others,—the loss of interest in missionary op- 
erations,—the great reduction in the number of can- 
didates for the ministry,—the frequency with which 
ministers, while adhering to the order of clergy, still 
seek other employments, and in the indifference with 
which the generality of the people are coming to re- 
gard it, and its leaders and teachers. 

A friendly feeling towards the Society and its 
meeting was manifested in Southboro’. A generous 
hospitality, and a readiness to contribute towards 
the expenses of the meeting, were manifested by the 
little band of Abolitionists there, and others. May 
the Gospel of Anti-Slavery truth and righteousness 
not have been preached there in vain, but show it- 
selfin abundant fruits, in noble deeds, and in en- 
durance to the end. 

SAMUEL MAY, Jr., President. 


Joux M. Fis, Secretary. 
—— 











Correctioxs.—In the last week's paper, in the 
article (second page) on West India Emancipation, 
nineteen lines from the top, for Mr. Phillips, read 
Mr. Philippo. 

In the fetter of Rev. Mr. Dall. on the third page, 
for hundred estimate, read hurried estimate. 

On the fourth page, in the last line of the article 
commencing ‘ The Botte,’ for past efforts, read 
best efforts. 

In the brief article, same page, on the Exhila- 
rating Gas, were a number of errors. We deeply 
regret these inac ies, especially as we take some 
pains to have it otherwise. 

We are requested by Mr. Nell to make the follow- 
ng corrections in his report of the Troy Convention, 
as published in the Liberator of Nov. 19. The list 
of Secretaries should have read thus :— Witt H. 
Tope and CHarces B. Ray of New York, and W. 
C. Nett, of Mass. The Business Committee were 
H. H. Garnet, C. B. Ray, and Willis Hodges of N. 








Y., L. Collins of Mass., and L. Hayden of Michigan 
—m. 


ple in favor of our cause, and with much credit to’ 
himself. Our good and staunch friend Elder Pike 

threw open nis house for the earnest appeals of oar 

friend on the baneful influences of Slavery. His! 
last address on Sunday evening was toa very crowd- i 
The lecturer concluded ; 
with a song,—The Blind Slave Boy. The silent tear, | 
and the hearty blessing invoked by our friend Hig- | 


ginson concluded our meetings. 


ed and attentive audience. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM ASHBY, Jr. 





A SIGN OF PROGRESS. 

Nortosx, Nov. 7th, 1847. } 

Friexp Quincy: | 
A circumstance took place in our Town, yester- | 
day, which I think denotes progress in the anti-sla- | 
very enterprise, and may be worthy of note. Some} 
ten or twelve years ago, the Unitarian Society erect. | 
eda New Church, and, as the custom was, erected : 


| 


their Negro Pews, without a remonstrance from | 
any one of the Society, or even a murmur, so far as | 
I know. Yesterday, at a parish meeting, well at- 
tended, as large if not larger than we have had for 


years, it was voted, almost unanimously, only three 
voling in the negative, to tear them up, root and 
branch, and clear them out of the house, asa dis- 
grace and a nuisance! And this in a place, where | 
true anti-slavery has had more to contend with than | 
most places. Thus have the faithful efforts of a very 
few friends been crowned with success in this in- 
stance. Perhaps you may think the circumstance | 
unworthy of note; but for the encouragement of | 
the few who are scattered up and down in the land, 
I would say 


‘ Never give up—'tis wiser and better | 
Always to hope and never despair!’ 8. 





(> Tar Nortuampron Waren-Cure. Wehave'ern, Meeting disturbed by rowdies the first night, | 


been requested to give an insertion to the following 
letter, which, we delieve, first appeared in a North- 
ampton paper. All] our readers, of course, know, | 
that Mr. Ruggles is the blind gentleman who has| 
been favorably known, as an abolitionist, for many | 
L 

years, and the advertisement of whose Water-Cure | 
Establishment has been seen in our columns. The, 
Rev. Payson Williston, we understand to be the 
father of Sumuel Williston, Esq., the eminent button 
manufacturer of Rasthampton. | 
Mr. Ruceres’ Water Curr.—Having expe- | 
rienced substantial benefit from the Cold Waiter | 
System, as practised at the Northampton Water) 
Cure, by Dr. David Ruggles, and believing that it | 
may be interesting to others who may be afflicted, 
I have thought it due to the cause to request that} 
you would favor me with a place in your paper, to! 
make a brief statement of my case. [am 84 years | 


of age—and with the exception of a lameness in my | 





BRISTOL COUNTY—NOTICE. 

The members of the Bristol Co. Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will not, we trust, forget their Annual Meeting 
at New Bedford, to-morrow and Sunday. Let it 
prove the largest and most effective Anti-Slavery 
gathering that New Bedford has ever seen. By the 
Secretary's notice, in another colnmn, it will be seen 
that able and eloquent speakers are engaged to be 
present. ; : 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. = 

J. B. B. of Wilmington, Del. We have received 
the circular of the Delaware A. S. Society, which he 








has forwarded to us, It shall have a speedy imser-} 


‘tion, together with hisletter. He may be assured 
that Northern Abolitionistsare alive to the interest- 
ing state of things in Delaware. . 

T. C., Randolph, Portage Co.,O. His account 
,of the encouraging state of things in Northern 
Ohio, as evinced by the falling off of the Third Par- 
ty at the last election, and by the impression pro- 
duced by Mr. Gurrison’s labors, is received. His 
statement of the deliverance, be it greater or less, 
of the people of Ohio from the bondage of party 
and sect, is highly satisfactory. 

J. M. F., of West Brookfield. His letter receiv- 
ed and will appear next week. We hope that pride 


will not get into his heart at the favorable aspect of i Q a f 


his political prospects. 

Tue Proceepixes of the Worcester Co. North 
A.S. Society are crowded out this week. Z 

G. D., of Jamaica, L. 1., Our notice to him last 
week will be an answer to his letter written before he 
could have seen it. We are impressed with the im- 
portance of his suggestion; but think the movement 
he proposes had better embrace the whole question 
of Disunion, And for that the day is not yet; but 
it is at hand. 

L. N. of Massachusetts. His communication we 
have reserved for our own private edification, think- 
ing the readers of the Liberator hardly up to the 
comprehension of his words of wisdom. 

J. L.L., of Newburyport. We are much gratified 
by the account he gives of Mr. Brown's success in 
his town We shall endeavor to give his letter 
or the substance of it soon. 

J. N. B. Shall hear from us by post.—q. 

awe er 


LUCRETIA MOTT. 


This eloquent and noble-souled woman arrived 
here on Saturday eveuing, accompanied by her ex- 
cellent husband, who seems to take fervent plea- 
sure ifaccompanying her wheresoever duty calls 
her. ‘They were ou their return from au extensive | 
Western tour. She is suffering from a most pain- 





‘ful neuralgie affection, caused by an overworking 


of her brain. This is not to be wondered at, in 
view of the fact that she has, during the seventy 


days of her absence from her home in Philadelphia, 


attended seventy one meetings, devoted, fy turns, to 
the various reforms of the day and the worship 
peculiar to her sect. At every one of these she 
spoke more or less. When it is remembered that, 
during this time, she travelled at least twenty-four 
hundred miles, the achievement is worthy of being 
recorded as among the wonders of itineracy.— 


Baltimore Cor.of Era. 





Way 1s 17 ?— A lecturing agent of the Western 


| Society, twa reportof his labors made to the Ex, | 

















The editor of the Washington Union, speaking of FOURTEENTH NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
the Brazilian slave trade in Africa, says, it ‘isa BAZAAR, 


shameful traffic, and ought, if possible, to be arrest- 
ed.’ In this sentiment, one would suppose, there 
be universal acquiescence ; but it is a signal 
of the blinding in finences of cots copelnnns 
interest, that a gentleman of the ac- 
Senitedees ' intelligence and ability of the editor of 
the Union, should not perceive that almost every- 
body whom he most loves and honors, is guilty of 
equal criminality with the African trader. Indeed, 
as he is a gentleman of property, residing, from his 
youth, in the Eastern part of Virginia, it is highly 
that he has been himself a slave-driver and 
trader. And, strange as it may seem to a person 
whose perceptions are blunted by habit, on this 
p omer itis difficult for disinterested persons to 
aye ish the difference between a traffic in slaves 
in Afriea or in Virginia ; in Accomac or in Brazil.— 
Salem Gazette. * 
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THE FOURTEENTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 


BAZAAR. 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, 
During Christmas and New Year's Week, 1847-8. 





The undersigned, the Committee of the Fourteenth 
National A. S. Bazaar, appeal to all that is good 
and true in this nation for which they labor; to aid 
their unde-taking. 

Our object is the abolition of slavery through the 
renovation of public opinion; afid we ask help of 
all who feel the impulse of compassion for a suffer- 
ing people; or the instinct of self-preservation in 
view of the encroachments of tyranny, and the 
dangers of sin; or the divine and awful sense of 


|justice, moving them to uphold the right; or the 


high sense of honor and religious obligation, impel- 
ling them to choose their lot in this life with the 
slaves, and not with thgir oppressors; or shame be- 
neath the scorn of Christeadom justly due to a na- 
tion of slaveholders; or disgust at the discrepancy 
between American principle and American practice ; 
or responsibility for keeping pure the sources of pub- 


science, the foundations of future generations. 

After a deep and careful examination of ways 
and means for the peaceable abolition of slavery, it 
has been found hopeless, except through the con- 
sent of the majority of the whole people. This ob- 
tained, the work is done; for the willing can readily 





Com., thus notices a town in Ashland county, |find a way. Sound judgment in the choice of 
‘At Savannah, on the 7th and &th. Obtained means, and the best economy in their expenditure, 
the Presbyterian house to lecture in, but had a} alike forbid us, therefore, to enter into the- partisan 


miserable meeting. Not enough anti-slavery here 


to give us either food or lodging— put up ata tav- | 


and broken up the second by men with blackened 
faces. 


here”—A. S. Bugle. 





THE COMPACT. 
This isthe name of another openly pro-slavery 
paper which has entered the field. A few weeks 
since we announerd a proposal to estabush + The 


Confederacy’ at Pittsburg, and we now have ‘ The | 


Compact’ at Philadelphia. The proprietors of both 
these papers have displayed admirable taste in the 
e Ieetion of their names. hen a third ts started it 
will probably be baptised *The Compromise,’ and 
the fourth take place as ‘The Constitution.’ All 
these are excellent names for slaveholders to fight 
under.— Bugle. 





Steamboat Disasters and Great Loss of Life.—A 
telegraphic despatch from the West states that the 
steamer Tempest, bound down the Mississippi, and 
the Talisman from Clinton for St. Louis, came in 


or sectarian schemes, by which the purposes of any 
| one of the various political and theological persua- 
sions will be subserved atthe expense of the cause 


Seventy copies of the National Era taken of Freedom, while all others are alienated from it in 


the same proportion. When the preliminary question 

is put, which every one ought to ask,—* How do you 
| mean to expend the money, which you require 
| our help to raise ?? —our answer is, ¢ it shall be spent 
;whoily and directly in awakening, informing 
‘and influencing the public mind on this primarily 
| important question. it shall not be put into the hands 
lof any of the political organiaations, to promote 
| the election of any candidate, but be.made to awaken 


| the love of freedom and the hatred of slavery in 
‘all; notin aiding a few fugitives to escape, but to 
| save them that painful and hazardous experiment by 
abolishing the system which enslaves them; not in 
sending them to Africa, but in enabling them to be- 
come the free and happy elements of national strength 
and prosperity at home; notin making the proposi- 


} 


right leg, which was caused by an injury about for- ;collision on Thursday last, ten miles below Cape tion so degrading to the morals of our nation, that 


ty years ago, have enjoyed a greater degree of health | 
than has fallen to the lot of most men, For seven! 
years after this injury | was obliged to use two! 
crutches; but by degrees my lameness decreased, so ; 
that | was finally enabled, with the aid of one staff, | 
to walk a mile or two atatime. About two years 

ago, however, without any apparent canse, other | 
than the infirmities of increasing age, my leg again 

troubled me. It became mach inflamed and swol- | 
len, and at times, painfol. Exercise aggravated all 

these bad symptoms, and though | obtained the ad-| 
vice of various physicians, eminent in their profes! 
sion, their appliances proved useless, and some of! 
theminjurious. My limb grew worse until | was! 
almost confined to iny house, and my leg, in addition 


to the swelling and inflammation assumed a dark pure 


plish color from the knee to the ank.e ; the skin was 
almost dead, and it appeared on the point of break- 
ing out into a running sore, and J was instructed by 
my physicians to use palliatives,as it was believed | 
that nothing further could be done than to render 
me comfortable. These bad symptoms began to make 
their appearance above the knee and assumed a more 
serious aspect, affecting my general health and ap- 
petite In this tondition, I was persuaded to consult 
Dr. Raggles in relation to the adaptedness of the 
Water Cure to my case. Aftera careful examina- 
tion of my limb and the attending symptoms, by his 
peculiar method, he expressed his belief that water 
would relieve me. | immediately placed myself un- 
der his care, and in less than eight weeks was en- 
tirely relieved of all pain and inflammation, and every 
other bad symptom, and was able to walk comforta- 
bly from three to four miles daily, with no other aid 
than one staff as formerly. Jt is now about two 
months since I left the Care, and I am still improv- 
ing in strength and general health, so that | have 
within the past week walked two miles at one time. 
PAYSON WILLISTON. 
Easthampton, Oct., 25th, 1847. 





07 From a long article upon the subject, in the 
Practical Christian, we extract the following, and. 
congratulate our Hopedale friends upon this triumph 
of the Right.—m. 


HOPEDALE A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

We rejoice to record an act of gustice, somewhat 
deferred, but at length nobly rendered to the Hope- 
dale Community, by the cilizens of Milford. They 
have granted our long-pending petition to be set off 
asaschvo] district. Ata Town Meeting on Mon- 
day last, after the choice of a Representative to the 
Legislature, th= article specifying our renewed re- 
quest to be set off came up for consideration. ‘The 
proposition was fally discussed, and finally decided 
in the affirmative by a very large and honorable 
majority. Our entire Commanity will appreciate 
the sentiments of justice, honor and friendship man- 
ifested by their fellow townsmen in this proceeding, 
and lose no suitable opportunity of reciprocating the 
sane. Nor will the voice of just and honorable 
men in the surrounding towns fail to express merit- 
ed approbation of sueh an act. 





GOOD IDEA OF A CATHOLIC. 

A Roman Catholic church has been erected the 
past season in East Machias. Lately the day for 
dedication was aypointed, notice given, a priest 
sent for, and the people came in great numbers to 
witness the solemn ceremony of giving the house 
up to God. The priest put on his robes and his 
knapsack, paraded himself before the burning can- 
dles, kneeled at the erucifix and proceeded with 
the service. When he came to that part of itin 
which he asked the proprietors if the house was 
all paid for? the committee was obliged to inform 
bim that all the bills en not yet settled. The 
priest sprang up, threw off his regimentals, and quit 
the ereviers saying he would Set. endertake The 
mockery of dedicating (i. e. giving) to God a house 
which was not yet the *s togive. He told 
them to go and pay their debts, like honest men, 
and then come with their offering, and he would 
help them dedicate it, but not before. That Catho- 
lic priest was a pretty honest man, we are thinking. 
Would it-not be well for all Protestants to forbear 
dedicating their houses till they are theirs to dedi- 
cate, or give, to God ?— Gospel Banzer. 





, nishes light equal to 5,000 spermaceti candles. The 
| lighting of the chamber is oF 


Girardeau, Upper Mississippi. The Talisman sunk 
immediately in deep water. The total Joss is esti- 
mated at forty lives—some think more. The ladies 
and passengers who were saved, lost everything, 
escaping only in their night clothes, and in that 
condition wefe taken to Cape Girardeau by the 
Tempest. By the bursting of the boiler of the Caro- 
line, near Shawneetown, IJl., Mr. Peacock, passen- 
get, of Pittsburgh, was killed, and four deck hands 
badly scalded, of whom one subsequently died. 





Chemical Analysis of Tea.—{n the memoirs of 
the London Chemical Society there is an interesting 
| paper bey Mr. Warrington, on the analysis of tea, in 
which he states that he has not only removed the 
| whole of the coloring matter, or glazing from green 
tea, but he has been able to analyze the matter re- 
moved, and prove it, by chemical evidence, to con- 
sistof Prussian blue and gypsum principally. So 
that in fact the drinkers of green tea, as it comes to 
the English market, indulge ina beverage of Chi- 
nese paint, and miglit imitate the mixture by dis- 
solving Prussian biue and plaster of Paris in hot 
water. The Chinese do not drink this painted tea ; 
they only sell it—Gardiner’s Chronicle. 





‘Dreadful Steamboat Disaster —A telegraphic des- 
patch from Pittsburg gives an account of the loss of 
steamer Phanix, by fire, on lake Michigan, on Sun- 
day last, with a large number of passengers. The 
account has the usual obscurity of telegraphic com- 
munications, and we are not told from what port the 
Phenix sailed, nor where she was bound. One ac- 
count says—‘ She had more than two hundred pas- 
sengers on board, thirty of whom took to small boats 
and were picked up by the.steamer Delaware, which 
soon hove in sight, but notin time to save those on 
board. The remainder were burned or drowned. 
Capt. Street was sick in his state room, and was 
saved. One hundred and fifty of the passengers 
were emigrating FElollanders. The Phenix was 
owned by Pease & Allen, Cleveland, and insured 
for $15,000.’ ‘ 





From the Union of Friday. 

_ The Capitol Iiluminated.—We witnessed last eve- 
ning one of the most splendid and beautiful spec- 
tacles we ever beheld. Imagination could scarcely 
conceive a@ scene more brilliant, and we cannot 
command language adeqnate to its proper descrip- 
tion. It was the first time that the gas lights of 
Mr. Crutchett were exhibited. The new chande- 
liers in the Senate chamber and the Representatives’ 
hall were both lighted, as were also the new and 
beautiful ante-room of the chamber and several of 
the passages leading through the building; and, 
above all, the immense lantern, filled with burnere, 
towering above the dome of the Rotundo. The 
chandeliers of both houses are superb. The one in 
the House is ornamented with a beautiful scroll ; 
that in the Senate by thirteen brilliant stars, repre- 
senting the good oid Thirteen States,) with their 
pendent prisms. ‘These, reflected from the mirrors 
above, appear like double ‘stars, and multiplied to 
nearly double the number. Each chandelier fur- 


4 course complete, ena- 
bling any one to read with perfect ease on any part 
of the floor; and the light is powerful, yet so soft, 
that it is delightful to the eye, 





_ We would now call attention to the improvement 
introduced of the working of the teeth, tested by 


their manner of clusing in the motion : 
In the case marked Mo tenia ct 


teeth by their manner of closi as compared wiih 
nature. The gold worf also vate g us as peculiarly 
With this new inven- 


jthe government should become the tributary of this 
wrong, but in efforts for such an elevation of nation- 
al character as shall brand it—carme.’ 


This monéy will, in short, be spent neither in com- 
pensation, colonization, nor political partizanship; 
while a clear-sighted economy will also forbid its 
being used in the equally benevolent, though less 
effectual, channel of a vigilance committee. It will 
be spentin Propagandism :—for we strike openly, 
boldly, strongly, and successfully too, as our fourteen 
years of labor prove, at the root of the system we 
mean to abolish. 


Finally, we appeal to our friends and countrymen 
to take partin this holy cause, as to frail and suf 
fering and short-lived fellow-creatures. It shall 
strengthen them in weakness, comfort in affliction, 
and steel against calamity. It shall save them from 
the sin of living on the side of the oppressor, and 
the ignominy of dying in the silent support of wrong 
{t shall secure their children from gach an inheri- 
tance of grief andshame, as the remembrance that 
their parents were drawn by disgraceful sympathy 
into the ranks of the enslavers, when the moral bat- 
tle was fought out in the United States for the free- 
dom of arace. Its consolations are proportionate to 
its renunciations; and in its prosecution, as in the 
great cause of Christianity, of which its principles 
form a fundamental! part, we are able to assure such 
asembrace it, that no man shall lose friends, or 
houses, or lands for its sake, but he shall receive an 
hundred fold of nobler recompense in this world, 
and a sense of spiritual life besides, to which the in 
different frivolities of a selfish existence sink into 
insignificance. ; 

By the united efforts of all who ought to co-operate 
on this occasion, it is proposed to place 


$10,000 
atthe ultimate disposal of the American Anti-Sla 
very Society. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ANN T. GREENE PHILLipPs, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
MARY MAY, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
MARY GRAY CH4aPMAN, 
LOUISA LORING, 
CATHERINE SARGENT, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
HANNAH TUFTS, 
MARY YOUNG, 
ELIZA F. MERIAM, 
MARY WILLEY, 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
SUSAN C. CAROT, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
EVELINA 8. A. SMITH, 
ABBY SOUTHWICK, 
MARIA LOWELL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, ‘ 
LYDIA PARKER, 
HARRIET T. WHITE, xs 
‘HARRIET B. HALL, 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
HARRIET M. JACKSON,’ 








ANNA R. PHILBRICK. 


. 


lie morals; or desire to lay deep in the national con-: 


The Committee of the Fourteenth National Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar have the pleasure of informing their 
co-adjutors in all parts of the country that Fawgvui. 
flacw will be open for their reception on Tuxspay, 
the 2Ist of December. 

The Committee earnestly urge upon their co-la- 
borers the neceesity of strenuous exertion to make 
the occasion as profitable as possible to the cause. 
‘Ten THOUSAND DoLLars is the smallest sum requir- 
ed by the exigences of the cause, to sustain its 
agencies, depositories, periodicals, &c., extended 
as they now are over the Free States. A few calcu- 
lations will show thatthe sources are ample and 
abundant from which this aid may be drawn, For 
example, there are ten towns in Massachusetts alone 
in which there are ten families, each of which might 
easily send in $100 worth of goods. Here at once 
is the required $10,000 of goods. There are ten 
other towns in which there are twenty persons who 
mighteach easilysend in $5 00 worth,equal to $2,000 
more, The effort required to prepare and collect 
this amount is the very one that at the same time 
creates & market. Unlike the processes of ordinary 
trade, it is in all these philanthropic struggles against 
the popular tide, the supply that creates the demand. 
To sell $1000 worth of goods, we must raise at least 
double that amount, and so cn, in like proportion. 
It must not, therefore, be supposed possible, that 
we can have too large a supply, because we have 
goods left when the Bazaar closes. All that re- 
mains in the hands of the committee is always care- 
fully appraised, packed and stored, to aid in other 
Fairs, by means of which the anti-slavery feeling is 
kindled or kept alive in all parts of the country. 
Last year, the goods remaining were made servicea- 
ble to the cause through Fairs in Weymouth, Ply- 
mouth, New Bedford, Mass; Rochester, West Win- 
field, Waterloo, N. York ; Philadelphia, Pa; Salem, 
Ohio. 

From some of these places, hundreds of dollars 
were returned tothe State Treasury, and in all great 
local good was effected. Many similar applications 
were unwillingly refused, for want of suitable 
goods. Again then let itbe remembered the sup- 
ply cannot be too great. 

It should not be forgotten by New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and all the States to which anti- 
slavery aid has flowed from the American A. S. So- 
ciety, that they also are bound to co-operate with 
the Bazaar as a national enterprise. 

The committee are often asked what sort of goods 
are saleable and acceptable. The reply might be, 
no description of gouds can come amiss. No object 
of taste—no work of art—no specimen of ingenuity 
—no product of agriculture—no article of dress—no 
kind of provision, but may become promotive of the 
cause. It would be most desirable to be able to 
puint to beautiful specimens of excellent workman- 
ahip of every kind—the gifts of American skill and 
industry, that the reputation of our own country 
may be enhanced by this occasion in an artistical 
aud mechanical as well as in a moral point of view. 
The shortness of the time and the nature of the oc- 
casion forbid the reception of articles on commis- 
sion, but the committee trust that the cause will ap- 
peal to the hearts of Bostonians to secure donations 
of furniture, musical instruments, new invention 
and mechanical improvements such as they have 
not heretofore been favored with. 

Of course the agents of the American A. 8. So- 
ciety andthe Mass. A. S. Society are doing all in 
their power to open a channel of communication 
with the Bazaar in every place they visit; and the 
committee refer to the resolutions of the Boston Fe- 
male A.S. Society in another column, as containing 
a valuable suggestion which, if vigorously acted 
upon, might become of vast importance to the 
cause. ; 

It cannot be expected of our BDritish friends, that 
they should aid us so much, as they did before 
pressure uf Irish and Scotch distress was s0 seri- 
ously felt. [37 We must work the harder at home, 
to supply that probable deficiency, and thereby show 
ourselves worthy to have been so generously help- 
ed thus far. sy 

N.B. Beautiful goods from Paris selected for the 
Bazaar have already arrived. 

(> Donations of money or pieces of goods are 
solicited, for the general purposes of the Bazaar.— 
M. W.C. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, will lecture in the towns named below, as 
fuilows :— 


Dartmouth, Tuesday, Dec, 7. 

Westport, Thursday, Dec. 9. 

Fall River, Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 11 and 12. 
N. Attleboro’, Monday Dec. 13. 

Foxboro’, Wednesday Dec. 15. 

Canton, Thursday, Dee 16. 

Stoughton, Friday, Dec. 17. 

N. Bridgewater, Sunday, Dec. 19. 


WILLIAM W. BROWN, 
An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will lecture as follows :— 
In West-Cambridge, Tuesday, Dec. 7. 
E. Lexington, Thursday Dec. 9. 
Lexington, Friday, 10. 
Concord, Sunday, 12. 


STEPHEN S. FOSTER, 


An agent of the NM assachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will hold meetings, in the towns named below, 
as follows :—.- 

Oxford, Saturday evening and Sunday, Dec. 4 and 








Uxbridge, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
Dec. 7 and 8. 

Upton, Saturday evening, and Sunday, Dec. 11 
and J2. 

N. B.  Interrening evenings will be spent in such 
places, contiguous to the above, as may seem most 
advantageous to the cause. 


BRISTOL COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY 50- 
CIETY, 





An adjourned meeting of the Bristol County Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be held in Liberty Hall, New 
Beprorp, on Saturday and Sunday, Dec. 4th and 
5th., commencing on Saturdayeat 10 o'clock A. NM. 
Henry C. Wright, Loring Moody, Parker Pills- 
bury, Wm. W. Brown and other speakers will be 
present. The friends of the cause in the different 
towns in the County are earnestly requested to be 


present. 
% WM. C. COFFIN, Sec. 

New Bedford, Nov. 22d. 1847, 

a | 
TESTIMONY OF THE DOCTORS IN FAVOR 
OF WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY. 

The following letter from Rev. HENRY WOOD, 
of Concord, N. H., editor of the Congregational 
Journal, a religious newspaper of a high character, 
speaks volumes in favor of the good qualities of 

istar's Balsam : 


Concord, N, H., March 2, 1846. 
Mr. 8S. W. Fowle—Dear Sir: Two years ago the 
t winter, a sudden and violent attack upon my 
ungs by exposure to cold, confified me to my room 
and bed fur several weeks ; and when { recovered [. 
was so much oppressed by difficulty in breathing, 
‘that L was incapable of rapid walking and violent 
exercise, and often was unable to sleep or rest upon 
a bed by night. The suffering was frequently ex- 
treme, and judging from the inefficacy of the reme- 
dles used, 1 supposed the disease incurable. Being 
persuaded to try a bottle of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, without the least confidence in its efficacy, 
or that of any other prescription, no one can fully 
understand my surprise and joy, when | found the 
difficulty almost entirely removed before one bottle 
had been used up. Having a mortal aversion to 
medicine, and seldom using it in any form, nothing 
but sympathy with my fellow sufferers induces me 
to make this public statement, and recommend the 
article to others similarly afflicted. 





With respect, yours trul 
: " ORENRY WOOD. 
None genuine unless signed 1. BUTiS on the 
r. 





reve and by Drag W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
and ists generally in the United 
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OUR CHARLIE. 
BY THOMAS MACKELLAK. 
A little son—an only son—have we ; 
(God bless the lad, and keep him night anc day, 
And lead him softly o’er the stony way ‘ 
He is blae eyed, and flaxen bair has be, 
(Such, long ago, mine own was wont to be— 
And people say he much resembles me.) 
I've never heard a bird or ranlet sing 
So sweetly ashe talks. His words are small 
Sweet words—oh! how deliciously they fall !— 
Much like the sound of silver bells they ring, ~ 
And fill the house with music. Beauty lies 
As naturally upon hischeek as bloom 
Upon a peach. Like morning vapor, flies 
Before his smile my mind’s anfrequent gloom. 


A jocund child is he, and full of fun: 
He laughs with happy heartiness; and he 
His half closed eyelids tw inkles roguishly, 
Till from their lashes tears start up and run. 
The drops are bright as diamonds. When they 
roll 
Adown his cheek, they seem to be the o'crflowing 
Of the deep well of love within his soul— 
The human tenderness of his nature showing. 
’Tis pleasant to look upon him while he sleeps ; 
His plump and chubby arms, and delicate fingers— 
The half-formed smile that round his red lip 
creeps ; 
The intellectual glow that faintly lingers 
Upon his countenance, as if he talks 
W ‘th some bright angel on his nightly walks. 


We tremble when we think that manya storin 
May beat upon him in the time to come— 
That his now beautiful aud fragile form 
May bear a burden sore and wearisome. 
Yet so the stain of guiltiness and shame 
Be never placed upon his soul and name— 
So he preserves his virtue though he die— 
And to his God, his race, his country prove 
A faithful man, whom praise nor glory can buy, 
Nor threats of vile, designing men can move-— 
Weask nomore. We trust that He, who leads 
The footsteps of the feeble lamb, will hold 
This lamb of our sin mercy’s pasture fold, 
Where every inmate near the loving Shepherd 
feeds. 


THE HAPPY FARMER. 


Saw ye the Farnier at his plough, 
a rere Ti »? 
As you were riding by ? 
Or wearied ‘neath his noonday toil, 
When summer spn were high ? 


And thought you that his lot was hard ? 
And did you thank your God, 

That you and yours were not condemn‘d 
Thus like a slave to plod ? 


Come see him at his harvest home, 
When garden, field and tree, 

Conspire with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 


His beautiful children gaily sport, 
Amid the new mown hay, 

Qr proudly aid with vigorous arm, 
His task as best they may. 

The dog partakes his master's joy. 
And guards the loaded wain, 

Vhe feathery people clap their wing, 
And lead their youngling train. 


Perchance the hoary grandsire's eye 


7 From the annual, and uniformly edifying, 
Thanksgiving Discourse of the Boston Courier, as 
appearing in that paper on the late anniversary of 
the day, we make the following extract :— 


The people are called upon to-day to offer up 
their thanks, not for personal and individual bless- 
ings alone, but for national prosperity ; and a vol- 
ume would hardly suffice to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages we enjoy as a body politie:—but our 
thanksgivings for these it would be well to aecom- 
pany with some tokeus of serious and honest re- 
pentance and fervent supplieations for pardon; 
for surely no nation ever so s nned in trifitng with 
its privileges—none ever so des :rved rebuke for 
doing the things it ought not to do,and for leaving 
undone the things it ought to have done, 
governments may be as corrupt and profligate, but 
they are governments which claim the right of op- 
pressing their subjects, and defrauding and robbing 
other nations by bereditary possession of power, 
Ours derives its power from the people; and all 
its faults, whatever they may be, are but the expo- 
nents of the principles that are put into action by 
a majority of its constituents. It is the agent of 
the people, and all the injustice and wickedness it 
may perpetrate, is but a reflection of the injustice 
and wickedness that exist in the dispositions and 
purposes of its supporters. If those who conduct 
the public affairs are guilty of corruption and prof- 
ligacy in the administration of our internal econo- 
my,—if they have involved us in a war of aggres- 
sion and conquest with a feeble and an ignorant 
people on our borders,—if they have no mercy on 
the down-trodden victims of avarice, nor mag- 
nanimity enough to leave a thrice-vanquished erfe- 
my to deplore its overthrow in peace,—how can 
the people who sustain such a government claim 
exemption froma righteous retribution ? and while 
they offer praise and thanksgiving for the success 
of their armies, will they not tremble under the con- 
viction that Gop 1s sust? Let us, then, while we 
acknowledge our obligations of thankfulness for 
individual and national prosperity—for health, and 
plenty and liberty,—-for the enjoyment of free in- 
stitutions for education and improvement in science, 
literature, morals, religion, and all the virtues and 
accomplishments that adorn society, supplicate 
forgiveness for sins, the bare recollection of which 
makes the soul of humanity sicken with horror, 
and dashes the cup of joy and festivity uatasted 
from the lips of the truly magnanimous and up- 
right in heart. 





From the American (Wisconsin) Freeman. 
THE HEART RATHER THAN THE HEAD AT 
FAULT. 





There is much said in our world about ‘ differ- 
ence of opinion, ‘inen must be charitable,‘ can’t | 
expect that all will think alike, ‘don’t know that I 
could exactly agree with you, you know that we 
are constituted differently—it can’t be expected | 
that we should all agree, and perhaps it is better | 
that we should not” These“ and such are the stale | 
declarations we constantly hear, when attempting 
to urge upon our fellow-men any duty which does | 
not lie in the broad and beaten track in which the | 
popular religionists of our age walk. 

Now there is justas much certainty in moral 





| 
| 
God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself. 
} 
| 
| 
; 
' 


The glowing scene surveys, 
And breathes a blessing on his race, 
Or guides their evening praise. 


Their Harvest Giver is their friend, 
The maker of the soil, 

And earth, the Mother, gives them bread 
And cheers their patient toil. 


Come, join them round their wint'ry hearth 
Their heartfelt pleasures see, 

And you can better judge how blest 
The Farmer's life may be. 





SONG, 


Written for the occasion of the late Wash- 


inglonian meeting in Weymouth, 
BY F. M. ADLINGTON. 


Tane,—The Guardian Genius of the Swiss. 


For Temp’rance here again we meet, 
And wake the cheerful strain, 

Our pledge of constancy repeat, 
And seal it o’er again. 

We love the cause, it cheers the soul, 
And bids the spirit soar 

Above the passions’ wild control, 
To be a slave no more. 

Where e’er the Temp’rance flag is borne, 
A band of brothers rise, 

And smiling Plenty lifts her horn, 
And Vice, uprooted, flies. 

Industry, Health, and Joy, and Peace , 
On Temp’rance still attend ; 

She bids the selfish passions cease, 
Makes man to man a friend. 


She spreads her mantle o’er the poor, 








| 


| 
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truth as there is in mathematical. Jesus Christ 
the great teacher and condenser of truth declares, | 
that upon these two commands hang all the law | 


and the prophets: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy | 


Now, you shall take the most untutored heathen 
on the face of the earth, and the moment that God, | 


in his essential attributes and relations to man, is | 


feels the truthfulness of the first command, and an | 
impulse from conscience to obey it. 
ner, the moment he understands that all his own | 
essential attributes of ¢ taracter, with their needs 

and rights, are possessed alike by every human 

being, does the declaration that one man has as, 
good a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


and if so, that we should regard our neighbor's 

rights just as dear and precious as our own. | 
Hence he receives, as by intuition, the command, 

thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, as bind- 

ing. 

‘These principles are not recondite, not hidden | 
from tbe mass of mankind, like some scientific 
prineiploe that need a warld of investigation and 
experiment to discover the stamp of their divinity ; 
but they lie right on the surface of moral and spirit- | 
ual relations, as entirely and equally discoverable | 
to the eye of the unlettered peasant, as to that of 
the scholar and divine. Men are ever prone to 
the foolish convietion that what the few only can 
know, must be the divinest, selectest, and the most , 
precious and important, while the very reverse is | 
most signally true. Those attributes in which | 
men are alike, are the great divine attributes of | 
human nature, those which liken them tw God. 
Reason, sensibility, conscience, immortality, are 
alike the gift of all. It would be well for man- 
kind, especially the poor, if they would keep these 
things in mind, viz: that all the really great rela- | 
tions of this life, all that pertain to the life to come, | 
they sustain in common with princes and kings. | 
Husband, wife, parent, chiid, brother, sister, lover | 
and loved ; likewise the relations that they sustain | 
to the great and universal Parent are just as en- 
dearing, and those they sustain to future retribu- 
tions just as fearful and impressive. But we must | 
notbe led away from our subject, viz: that the} 
great difference we discover in the opinions end) 
actions of men on question of practical duty, does) 
not grow out of any diversity in the essential Jaws | 
of unind, or of any actaal inab lity in any man to! 
ascertain the truth, but that this difference grows | 
out of perverted sensibility, which perverts the 
mind and prostitutes its noble and ethereal power 
to the work of ministering to the lower nature, to 
the flesh. Now, we do not hesitate to declare, that | 
no unperverted mind could oppose the cause of | 


temperance, and refrain from active co-operation. | 


| hoof, which is more apt to eateh a round stone in 


Jn like man- | 


piness as another, assume the same authority ; | 


| the revelation of that living water, ‘of which ifa 
| man drink he shall never thirst.’ 


—-— 


was just, because he came ifot to seek his own will 
but the will of the Father which had sent him. 
He was perfect disinterested, and this was the 
ground en which he based the clearness of liis per- 
ceptions, and the infallibility of his judgment. 
Here is the great trouble in our wart Profes- 
sional men of all classes, and-ecclesiastical and 
benevolent bodies, and political aspirants and par- 
ties, much too generally find their temporal repu- 
tation and prosperity so wrapped up and interlaced 


their present ease prosperity to the ultimate 
regeneration, temporal and spiritual, of the race. 
Immediate selfishness, and a perverted sensibility 
demand of the will, to bring all the higher powers 
of the mind under contribution, to make it out that 
on the whole it would be as well, yea, a great deal 
better, to let these reformatory matters all alone, 
and attend to soul-saving, which after al) is the 
great business of life. Let us not be deceived. 
Men are not such blockheads that they do not know 
that two and two are four, In our efforts to right 
men, let us remember, that more than likely ihe 
difficulty is in the heart. 


ERRORS IN THE TREATMENM OF 
HORSES, 





Where a horse shies or sheers at some —unac- 
eustomed object, which all young horses will do, 
never spenk sharply, or, worse than that, strike 
him, if you would avoid his starting the next time 
he sees a similar object. Almost any horse may 
be brought to a confirmed habit of shying by such 
treatment. What should be done, then ? “Check 
him to a walk; give him time to see the object, 
and he will take little or no notice of it, 

If a horse stumbles or tr ps, it is a common 
practice to strike him for that. This will nct 
amend his habits of tripping and stumbling, but 
will add to them, if he has spirit, that of spring- 
ing forward with dangerous quickness whenever 
it occurs: as he will expect the lash to follow as 
a matter of course. The remedy, if it can be call- 
ed one, is to keep an eye upon the road, and where 
from stones or unevenness the failing is appre- 
hended, tighten the reins, and enliven the herse, 
but never strike him after the accident, 

As yon would save the strength and wind of 
your horse, drive slowly up hilt, and as you would 
a his limbs and your own, drive slowly down 

ill. 

Never wash off your horse with cold water when 
he is hot, nor let him drink it freely when in that 
state. If the water is quite warm it will not burt 
him. 

Do not permit the smith when he shoes your 
horse to cut out any portion of the soft part, or 
what is called the frog of the foot—this is apt to 
gradually draw in the quarters of the hoof and 
cripple the animal—and is recomme: ded only by 
the smooth appearance it gives to the bottom of the 


the crook of the shoe than otherwise. 

Do not feed witd grain, especially corn when a 
horse is warm, or very inuch fatigued; you may 
founder and ruin him. 

If yon want your horse to last, and your carriage 
also, drive slow. 

Do not keep a horso too fat, 6r too lean, as eith- 
er disqualifies him for hard labor. 

The more kindness an@ good temper is extend- 
ed to a horse, the better he will behave in return. 
Bad temper and bad habits come generally from 
vad usage.— Turf Book. 
ee 


MISCELLANY. 
Fron the oan Courier. 


SPEECH OF MAYOR QUINCY. 




















RESERVOIR ON SATURDAY. | 


Friends and Fellow-Ciiizens,—We have met un-| 
der the canopy of Heaven to lay the corner stone | 
of the principal structure connected with the in- | 
troduction of the waters of Cochituate Luke into 
the City of Boston, 3 } 

It has been the custom from time immemorial, | 
to mark the commencement of buildings in which | 
the public were interested, by some appropriate | 
ceremonial. And surely, if there ever was an edi- | 
fice of importance to all the citizens, it is the one) 
which we this day commence. ' 

The corner stone is laid of churches of a partien- | 
lar faith —of monuments of past events of general | 
but not universal interest,—of hospitals, of w hose | 
benefits a call ovesber onl of aol. 
leges, where the fortunate few alone derive imme- | 
diate advantage. But this 1s of universal in erest, | 
—there is nothing sectarian, notiing sectional, | 
nothing exclusive about it. It is monopolized by | 
no party in politics or sect in religion. It is an) 
equal dlessing to the high: and low, the rich and | 
the poor, the just and the unjust. | 

It will aid the poor woman, toiling for her chil- | 
dren at the wash-tub,—it will minister to the! 
proudest beauty in the luxury of her chamber,—it 


will partake, 


| will cool the fevered brow of disease, and be a} 


cordial to the parched lips of the intemperate,—it | 
will promote moral as well as physical well-being, 
for cleanliness, according to Whitfield, stands next | 
unto godliness, : 

Its treasures will preserve onr habitation from | 
fire,--will impel the giant strength of the steam | 
engine,—will accompany our navigators to the 
remotest climes,—will dedicate the infant at the | 
altar,—will give beauty to the cheek of youth,—| 
strength to che arm of manhood,—comfort to the | 
decline ofage. Nor will the blessing be confined | 
to man ; nothing that enjoys animai or vegetable 
life will exist on this petinsula for centuries with- 
out sharing its benefit. 

The gift of water, to cool earth's fever and to 
cleanse its stains, asa blessing is second only to 


This universal interest makes this celebration 
peculiarly appropriate,—but there is another reason 
that renders it not less so, The work is one half; 
completed, and estimates can well be made of the | 
time when it will be finished, and the cost of its| 


York is to the lower parts of that city. Its pres- 
sure even at that distance would raise the water to 
the height of this reservoir, but being 
subject to constant drafts, the supply would be un- 
certain, and on great emergencies, such aa a great 
conflagration, might be insufficient. The object 
of the two reservoirs in the city 
large supply always ready, and to keep an equable 
pressure on the pi . 
stipply of water atthe highest and remotest points 
with hoary and popular iniquity that they prefer| of the city. 


_on the common which will throw a jet to a great 


And warms the widuw’s hearth; 


Her silver key unlocks the door, 
And lets the prisoner forth; 

Around the world she sweeps her wings, 
Dispensing as she flies 

The thousand blessings that she brings 
As presents from the skies. 


Beneath her care the cottage smiles, 
And quiet reigns around; 

Successful Art her treasure piles, 
And Safety still is found; 

For all these blessings she bestows 
May grateful thanks ascend 

To Him from whom al! goodness flows, 
Our Father, and our Friend. 





THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molton, graven, hammered, rolled; 

Heavy to get, and light to hold; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold; 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
To the very verge of the church-yard mould; 
Pricé of many a crime untold; 

Gold! gold! gold! gold! 

Good or bad, « thousand fold!, 





THE DEAREST PLACE IS HOME. 


Of all the spots that Heaven has blest, 
The dearest place is home ; 
‘Tis there the fond heart loves to rest, 
And never loves to roam; 
Whilst love plays round the smiling hearth, 
‘Tis Heaven's own bliss enjoyed on earth, 


Of all the joys that man can feel, 
The purest sure are there! 
While o’er his heart affections steal, 
Like balmy summer air : 
His wife's caress, lis children’s smile, 
Unlike the world are free from guile. 


Of all the gifts bestowed to cheer 
Man's pilgrim path below, 
The richest treasure resteth here, 
Which they are blest who know. 
Whilst love plays round the smiling hearth, 
"Tts Heaven's own bliss enjoyed on earth. 


Men may pretend to have a different opinion, and 
put on looks of benevolence, and say they believe 


in temperance, only, we differ with you in this, 
mamely, ‘the mode of reaching the evil.’ All this 
is a mere ruse, to divert your mind from their un- 
principled, rotten hearts. They know perfectly 
well if they should do as we do, the work would 
be done. They know perfectly well whatis iight 
in the matter. They certainly possess the com- 
mon intelligence of their species, and it is an insult 
to human nature, and to the common sagacity of 
the human mind, to say they do not know better 
than to stand aloof from this cause. The truth is, 
the heart is diveased, and if the head has become 
perverted, it must be from the influence of the 
former on the latter. 


So it is emphatically the case on the slavery 
question. The legion of objections which have 
been. started and urged against this enterprise, 
never had their origin either in an unprejudiced 
mind or unperverted heart. Who that believes 
the second commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself can at the same time believe 
that for one human being, who has the power, to 
hold another human being as a piece of property, 
to all intents, constructions and purposes whatso- 
ever, is not necessarily sinful? Who that believes 


a whole, at once to cease from the sin? * * * Who 
that has confidence in the government of God does 
not see the folly and wickedness of attempting to 
choose the least of two evils, of making the end 
justify the means—doing evil that good may come 
—committing one sin for fear somebody else will 
commit a greater one. Ina word, who does not 
perceive in all this a lack of confidence in God, an 
unwillingness to do perfectly right, and leave the 
event with him, in full confidence that he will bring 
it to pass? Who believes that the American Board 
would allow caste and slaveholdihg to be consis- 


; tent with a christian profession. If somehow its 


. sensibility had not become more or less perverted ; 
cuuld they have rejected.a holy and educated man, 
who it is confessed was every way well qualified 
for the work, merely on account of doubts touch- 
ing the scriptural author.ty for infant baptism, while 
they were supporting a slaveholding missionary, 
and those who receive slaveholders into their com- 
munion as brethren beloved ? 

Who believes that we should have had the organ- 
ic sin theory of Prof. Beecher, the Spirit-of—-the 
New-Test t-against-the-letter doctrine of Pro- 








fessor Stuart, and the thousand and one cunningly 
devised theories and evasions to stave off the great 
issue which God in bis idence has been urging 
upon tbe Church, and State, and benevolent So- 


cieties, were the hearts of the inventors of these 
theories, and evasions right with God and their 





rT: r EM 
Christ declared that his judgment (or witness) 


it sinful, can at the sume time believe it unsafe as | 


| construction, And itis of great importance to the 
| finances of the city, and the couvenience of the 
inhabitants, that the citizens should realize the 
speedy approach and prepare for the reception of 
the blessing. 

Neither the time nor the position, permit me to 
enter into details as to the origin of this work, | 
Ever since the organization of the city government, 
the subject has attracted popular attention, and | 
almost all my predecessors in office called to it the | 
public consideration. : 
There were, however, difficulties in the way— 





' 
| 


| the want though felt, was not imperative, and the | 


fear of a public debt, joined to a difference of 
opinion as to the source from whence it could be 
obtained in the best and most economical manner 
caused the work from time to time to be postpon-y 
ed. At length the demand became general, and 
the noble work of our sister city of New York 
presented an example that a majority longed to 
follow. Water Unions were formed, and the 
citizens called for its introduction, but difficulties 
again presented themselves, Again the rival pro- 
jects of deriving the supplies from Charles River, 
Spot Pond, Lake Cochituate and other sources, 
threatened to defeat the object. In this dilemma 
the Council selecied two gentlemen, one from 
New York, and another from Philadelphia ; the 
| former of whom was the distinguished engineer 
of the Croton, whose name will be immortal, though 
it is written in water, and directed them as persons 
who se judgement would not be biased by any local 
prejudices, to decide on the most eligible source. 
After a careful survey, they reported in favor of 
Lake Cochituate, 

The decision satisfied the community. Opposi- 
tion died away; and I believe that there is at this 
moment scarcely a man, | win certain there is not 
a woman in the city of Boston, who is not in favor 
of the introduction of Cochituate water. 

There are, however, three questions frequently 
asked concerning it. How is it to be brought ? 
When is it to be here? What is it to cost ? 

It isto be brought in.an oval brick aqueduct over 
six fvet in height, about fourteen and a half miles 
from Cochituate Lake to Brookline, where it dis- 
charges itself into a reservoir of more than twenty 
acres in extent. 

From Brookline the water is forced by its own 
pressure, through pipes of 30 and 35 inches in di- 
ameter, to the two reservoirs in the city, the one 
on Mount Washi at South Boston, which 
will contain a su ies of 70,000, and the one on 
Beacon Hill of 38,000 feet. The latter is to be 
raised on arches sixty feet above the spot where 
we now stand, and is to support a pond of the 
fifteen feet, and will contain, when full, 
three millions of gallons. 

reservoir in Brookline is as near to the cen 








and 


is to render a 


so as to insure the regular 


This reservoir will enable us to have a fountain 


height. 

It will contain 3,000,000 of gallons, and be filled 
in sixteen hours, and in the opinion of all the engi- 
neers, is fully adequate to the purposes of an aque- 
duct of the size which we propose to construct, 
Under these circumstances, the Commissioners 
did not feel justified in expending a very great sum 
to increase its capacity, especially as from the 
nature of the work it conld not be made to add to 
the architectural beauty of the city. 

I have thus briefly described these works. They 
will be constructed in the most perfect manner 
which art and experience can devise. They wil 
deliver to the city of Boston ten millions of gal- 
lons a day, of the purest and best water, decided by 
chemists to be superior to that of the Croton or 
the Schuylkill. 

But when is it to be comple.ed ? 

The bill authorizing the construction of the 
aqueduct was passed on the 30th March, 1846—ap- 
proved by the people on the 13th of April. 

The Water Commissioners were appointed on 
the 5th of May, and entered at once with such 
spirit on their work, that ground was broken by 
the Mayor, in presence of the City Council, on the 
20th of August. 


Since thet time the work has so progressed as to | 


enable us to calculate with certainty as to the time 

of its completion. os 
The length of the brick aqueduct is a little more 

than fourteen miles. Of this nearly seven are fin- 


More Railroad Accidents.—'The Springfield Repub- 
lican mentions two more accidents which occurred 
on the Western Railroad on Saturday night. A 
new engineer on the Western Road was coming 
from the west on a freight train, having an expe- 
rienced hand with hirn, and was observing the 
grades so as tobe able to run alone; on approach. 
ing a bridge over the Westfield river at Becket, he 
stood upon the footboard to look back, and forget- 
ting the bridge, which he is said to have previous- 
ly seen, he was struck on the back ot the head by 
its side, knocked from his position down to the timber 
of the bridge, and thence fe!l through, there being 
no floor, to the rocks of the river helow—a distance 
of 29 feet. He was rendered senseless and after- 
wards crezv by jhe fall and the blow upon his head. 
He was taken to Chester Factories, where good ned- 
ical treatment was given him, and it is thought he 
will now recover. It is thought that one or two of 
his ribs are broken. His name is Osborn, and he 
has a wife and two children, 

Early on Sunday morning, the dead body of James 
Forbes, a single man, aged 46, was found on the 
track of the Western Railroad near King's Tavern, 
Westfield. One of his legs was cut twice in two; 
once above, and once below the knee ; and it is sup- 
posed that he was run over by one of the trains 
which passed on Saturday evening. There we-e no 
other injuries on the body, and he probably lay there 
till he bled to death, being, as is supposed, intoxica- 
ted. A bottle of rum was found in his pocket. Those 
who heard the noises which are now supposed to 
have been made by him, thought they came. from 
some boys or others who were having a ‘spree’ at 
the tavern. 


7 A fearful accident occurred at the falls of Ni- 
agara in the early part of this month. Among the 
attractions which the energetic proprietonof the Mu- 
;seum (Mr. Barnett) had collected in his establish- 
ment were three large bears, which most visiters 
have no doubt seen in the yard, secured by chains. 
A boy was employed with a wheelbarrow in clearing 
the yard, and while taking away a load of dirt he 
was unfortunate enough to wheel it across the fore 
paw of one of the bears. The aniimal instantly be- 
come furious, and at one bound broke his chain, 
seized the poor lad, and hugged and bit him with 





ished and ready for the water, and the grading and | 


bricks for the rest are in such a state of forward- 
ness as to render its completion certain early in 
the summer. 

To avoid loss of head in crossing Brighton val- 
ley, and to save expense in land, two tunnels were 
found to be necessary on this line. These it was 
supposed would be the last part of the work that 
would be completed. Of these, all the shafts are 
finished. Of 1130 feet, the Jength of the Brook- 
line tunnel, 810 are completed; abd of 2403 feet, 
the lengih of the tunnel in Newton, 1300 are fin- 
ished, rendering it certain that no delay will arise 
from this portion of the aqueduct, 

The line of pipes between Boston and Brook- 
line and in the city, will amount to a littl over 60 
miles in length, of which more than thirty miles 
will be laid this autumn, and the residue be ina 


position to be put down at the opening of the | 


spring. Such is the progress of the work thatI 
ean have no doubt that the waters of Lake Cochit- 
uate will be deliverable in the city of Boston with- 
in twelve months from this day. 


Having spoken of the nature of the work, and of | road in South Royaleton, with his horse and wagon 


the time of its completion, it remains only to speak 
of its cost and the noce of payment. 

The work is one half completed. The Lake 
Cochituate has been bought—a great part of the 
land damages have been paid—and the expenditure 
has already been 1,500,000 dollars. 

From what we kuow of the nature of the work, 
and the cost of materials, a correct estimate can be 
made of the expense, and this, including interest 
to be charged to construction, will full, in my opin- 
ion, within three millions of dollars. 

How is this to be paid ? 

The City own about 7,000,000 feet of land in the 


: ‘ 4 a 
revealed to him, that moment, nolens volens, he’ av THE LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE CITY | city proper and South-Boston, which will not be 
) 


required by the public, either for sale or ornament. 
The value of this land will be greatly increased by 
the supply of water, and I have no hesitation in 
saying, as Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, that these lands, if properly managed, will 
within twenty years pay off not only the whole of 
the water debt, but of every other debt that is owed 
by the eity. 

We shall thus provide for the principal. Afier 
the completion of the works the interest will be 
paid by a direct tax, and by the income of the water 
rents. 

‘The worse burden in such a case would be six 
per cent. on the whole debt, or $180,000 a year less 
the amount of the income. 


Tt was hoped that the loan might be negotiated 
ata lower rate of interest, ana immediately ancs 


the passage of the act all the principal bankers of 
Europe were visited by one of our merchants, dis- 
tinguished for his ability and success, with the 
hope of obtaining the money. But the great de- 
mand for funds, arising from the construction of 
railways, and the cloud cast on American securi- 
ties by the repudiation of our sister States, made 
the application unsuccessful. In July last, after 
a public notice of three months, both here and in 
Europe, a million of the loan was taken by public 
competition through sealed proposals, in the way 
adopted by the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, at a rate rather less than six per cent. Owing 
to the financial state of Europe, which cannot but 
affect this country by sympathy, it is not to be ex- 
pected that money can at present be obtained at 
Jess than simple interest even on the security of 
the city of Boston. It is, however, the intention of 
the Committee to borrow for as short times as will 

command the eapital, with the full expectation 

that when the present financial crisis is passed, the 

loan may be negotiated at a much lower rate. 

In this connection, I cannot but congratulate 
the public on the energy and efficiency with which 
this work has been pressed forward, 

The stopping of interest by getting the water in- 
to use, is no inconsiderable item. It is said that 
one quarter part of the expense of the Croton on 
the day of its introduction into New-York, was in- 
terest,—a sum equal to the whole amount of the 
cost of our aqueduct. 

This leads me to remind you that there is one 


and that is by taking the water. 

You will be taxed whether you take it or nét, 
and good economy requires you to take what you 
are obliged to pay for; and sooner br later you 
will take it. 

It has been said that the differénce between the 
wise man and the foolish one is, that the foolish 
man does at last what the wise man does at first; 
and Jet no man say, I will nottake the Cochituate 
water. You may have an excellent well and an 
abundant cistern, but 1 trust all the good house- 
wives will maintain that the bottom of a well may 
do for truth, but the top of the house is the most 
convenient place for water. 

We have now placed this stone on its final rest- 
ing place. Primitive rock, it has existed from the 
creation, unchanged by fire, unmoved by earth- 
quake, it will exist tilltime shall be no more. 

Creatures of a day, the contemplation of perpe- 
tuity, even of that which is inanimate, cannot but 
excite an interest, and we cannot but ask what 
changes it will witness, 

The foundations of Roman aqueducts now re- 
main though two thousand years have passed since 
they were laid. Why may not this edifice be of 
equal perpetuity ? 

It will stand for centuries, and while it ministers 
to countless thousunds of the generations which 
come after us, our republic willextend to the Pa- 
cific. Railroads and magnetic telegraphs will unite 
the vast population, The summit of that dome will 
be in view of the homes of a million of people. 
Our city will be on the high way between the old 
world and India—and physical prosperity will 
probably reach its zenith. May we not hope that 
it will witness an equal progress in moral, intellee- 
tual and religious excellence; that our beloved 
country will be a Beacon—not like that which 
once rose above this spot to warn of danger and 
of peril, but a beacon to illuminate the world, and 
guide the nations toa rational Freedom, and uni- 
versal Peace. ; 





Marenyar Arrection.—A letter to the Westfield 
News Letter gives a graphic description of the aw- 
fal accident or the Boston and Worcester Railroad 
in which the writer says :— 


* 1 could not but notice the conduct of the 
as contradistinguished from that of the wane The 
latter escsped from the car, and were runnin about 
frantic, not knowing whatto do. The m rs re- 
mained in the wreck, with their children about them 
determined not to escape, until their children should 
first be saved. Not one of them asked help for 
themselves! Their words were, ‘save my children 
for God's sake, save my children !’ : 
The Slave Trade.—Wam. Bourne, late 
of the bark Fame, of New Lundon, has bece noe 
over by Commissioner Kane, of : 





tre of Boston, as the distributing reservoir in New 


¢| emigrants and literally tore him to pieces! 


ithe United States. : 


| slaves under the age of sixtcen years of age are by 


om of reducing the amount of this expenditure, 


such violence that he died in two days afterwards, 
| Mr. Barnett ran forward to rescne the lad, but was 
immediately attacked by the bear, and so severely 
| bitten in different parts of the body that his life was 
| for some time despaired of, qut we are happy to 
| hear that, although still confined to his bed, strong 
hopesare entertained of his recovery. 
| We have heard severe censure cast on the con- 
‘duct of some men whio were standing by, while the 
bear was lacerating the body of Mr. Barnett, but 
could not be persuaded to attempt his rescue, al- 
| though entreated by Mrs. Barnett in the most pite- 
| ous accents to exert themselves. Attracted by the 
| noise, Mr. Cotterell, a connection of Mr. Barnett’s, 
| arrived on the spot from a neighboring field, and by 
| his exertions Mr B. was rescued, and the bear shot 
}dead without doing any more mischief. To pre- 
| vent the recurrence of a similar calamity, Mrs. Bar- 
| nett has caused the other two bears fo be destroyed. 
| —Niagara Chronielc. 

Another fatal Accident on the Vermont and Massa- 
| chusetts Railroad.—We are informed that on Satur- 
| day last, as Mr. James Kendall, of Phillipston, was 
| standing near the Vermont and Massachusetts Rail- 


| 


la short distance from him, on the opposite side of 

the track, he perceived that the horse was becoming 
| frightened at the approach of a gravel train. Mr. 
| K. started upon the run for the purpuse of securing 
his horse; and although the bel] was rung, and the 
} hands cried to him to stop, he attempted to cross 
| the track in front of the engine, but tripped and fell 
directly upon the track, the whole train passing over 
and killing him instantly. This adds another warn- 
ing to all persons, to * look out for the engine while 
the bell rings !'— Transcript. 


Brutality.—Two German emigrants, travelling 
westward by canal, between Rome and Durham- 
ville, and seeing an orchard on the way, with an 
abundance of fruit, left the boat and ventured over 
the fence. A writerin the Syracuse Journal, who 
witnessed the occurence, says :—- ° 

‘The avaricious fiend (the owner) senta large 
bull mastiff upon them, who seized one of the poor 

















Large 
pieces of flesh were taken from his arms, and his 
legs were horribly mangled, rendering him an ob- | 
ject that would make the most hardened shudder. 
Through the kindness of Capt. Brand, he was taken 
on board, where his mangled limbs were bathed, he | 
suffered the most poignant pain. He was carried to| 
Durbamvyille and left in charge of a physician. 


Retort.—A country surgeon, who was bald, was 
on avisit toa friend's house, whose servant wore a 
wig. After bantering hima considerable time, the 


doctor said, ‘ You see how bald 1 am, and yet! 
dont wear a wig. TO Which the ocsvamy, looking 


steadfastly at the doctor, replied, * True, sir, but an 
empty barn requires no thatch.’ 

Vorcano in THE Unitep States —A volcano is 
said to have broken out upon one of the peaks of 
the Lookout mountains, in Walker and Dade Coun- 
ties, Ga. Some of the inhabitants had fled from the 
district. That section of the country bears evident 
marks of former voleanie action, and a ilahae | 
would be likely to break out there, if any where in} 





A royal decree has been promulgated, proclaiming 
the ab slition of slavery in the Danish colonies. All 


this decree declared absolutely free from the 18th 
current, (Sept.) and those above that age to be held 
in the condition of apprentices for four years from 
that date. 


EN Ver | 


For the Liberator. 

OBITUARY. 

‘The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart, and merciful men are taken away, none con- 
sidering that the righteous are taken away from the 
evil tocome.’ There seems to be a wonderful adap- 
tation toevery age of the world in the language of 
the prophet Isaiah. 

Peculiarly appropriate is the above quotation to 
the present age, to this nation, and to our own State. 
Truly the righteous perisheth and no man layeth it 
to heart, but let one who has enlisted under the 
‘ Flag of the Union,’ die in mortal combat, with his 
hands dripping with the blood of innocent women 
and children, his bosom swelling with deadly hate to 
his brother man, and he is eulogized and almost de- 
ified, business is suspended, stores are closed, >ells 
are tolled, (which perhaps 1s all very proper, as they 
were anciently tolled to keep off the evil spirits) and 
by a senseless parade of senseless animals, decked 
outin the habiliments of mourning, attempts are 
made to draw off honest christian minds from their 
bloody deeds of slaughter and of murder, and shroud 
them under a blaze of false glory. But what notice 
is taken of him who has enlisted under the Banner 
of the Prince of Peace, of Him who said ¢ my king- 
dom is not of this world, ifmy kingdom were of this 
world then would my servants fight, and has quietly 
resigned his breath to Him who gave it, breathing 
peace and good will to all men ? 

Such was the late venerable Jonny TaBen, of Fair- 
haven, (the subject of this notice,) who died on the 
19th of 10th month last, aged 75. The deceased was 
the son of Bartholomew Taber, of Fairhaven, who 
lived, and died a member of the Society of Friends. 
He appears to have been a conscientious man, living 
out the principles of his high profession, never re-' 
sorting to the law, or taking any part in polities by 
going to the balot-box. is son John, in conse- 
quence of his father’s membership, became what is 
called a birthright member, but he was no bigoted 
sectarian, he did not consider that the hat or the 
coat made the Christian, though it might make the 
quaker. He too repudiated the ballot-box, never go- 
ing to the polls for redress of political evils, or seek- 
ing justice by legal enactments, He had long seen 
and lamented the dereliction of Friends from their 
profession, particularly upon those great moral ques- 
tions that were agitating the civillzed world, and such 
was his opposition to the course pursued by Friends 
in closing their meeting-houses against the friends of 
the slave and of temperance, that a few years since 
he sent in a request to the monthly meeting, that his 
connection with the Society might be dissolved. The 
Society did not see fitto comply with his request, 
and he remained a member to the day of his death. 
He was an early advocate of the rights of the color- 
ed man, and the freedom of the slave, and believing 
that ‘ faith without works is dead,’ he was not satis- 
fied with the mere reading of the query, ‘are Friends 
careful to bear a faithful testimony against Slavery ;’ 
but as soon as the question of immediate abolition 
was agitated, he became a working abolitionist, con- 
tributing liberally of his’ funds, and taking the Lib- 
erator to the day of his death. His disease, which 
was consumption, confined him to his bed several 
months, during which time he possessed a quiet, pa- 
tient spirit; I visited him not long before his death, 
and to the question which I asked him, how he 
found himself, replied that he was patiently waiting 
for the time to come to be released from this world. 
Although his voice was very feeble, and it was with 
rs paney ec he could converse, yet he expressed 
his unabated interest in the cause of the slave, and 
his affectionate regard for W.L. Garrison, personally. 
In the death of friend ‘Taber, the friends of the slave 
in Fairhaven have lost one of their warmest support- 
ers, the neighborhood an excellent neighbor, and his 

husband 
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&’ > 8Y ap 


plication to the Company, in Boston, | 


WE EMPLOY 
AGENTS. 


novl9 


Dostage paid 


NO TRAVEL Ip 
REDDING & CO,, Propres, 
tf oe 





- CLARKSON, 
LONDON EDITION—witg PORTRAsT 


FEW cbpies of CLARKSON’S HHierony 

THE ABOLITION OF TH. sLitnee! 
with prefatory remarks on the subs: quer 1 4 ADE, 
of Slavery ; a beautifal London edition yews rea 
Portrait of the Author, done on slee! a b i tm 
could not be imported for less than three d ' 
be had at this Office, if applied for imm fi 
the very low price ef Onx Doiran—eagh 

uf 


K whieh 
' 





can 


Crate 


nor)) 


MEDICATED INHALATION 
IN PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, BRowcHiyy 
ASTHMA, CHRONIC AFFECTIONS 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


DR. FROST 


CAN BE CONSULTED BY PATIENTS at in 





No. 238 Washington Sire, 
BOSTON, 


. 
\ HERE he treats the above Complaints by 

new snd decided improved method, by which 
the Patient is principally released of (he naysearns 
effects of continued taking of prvcs, but receive ys 
medicine by LNHALATION tothe parts af 
that the healthy parts of the system need 
fected and sickened by the curative rem 









giving a practical remedy to the disease, and ; 
nature to pursue its true course. Pat vt of the 
city are requested to be as minute as possible ip th 
detail of their cases, as to the duration of their com 
plaints, the symptoms, age, habits of liv ame 





tion, &c. Address Post Parp—advice grat) 
Notr.—Tiie most prevalent of all diseases ineident 
to our climate,—CONSU MPTION,—may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate got long 
since made, it appears that upwards of oxe nuspaw 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND die annually of Pulmonry 
Comolaimts. [G TAKE HEED, DELAYS Ake 
DANGEROUS. lyos novi 


| of & 


JAVING entirely retired from travelling, infores 

her Patients and the Public generally, that st 
may at all times be found at her residence, 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 


(OPPOSITE LYNDE STREET,) BOSTON, MASS., 





where she will be ready to attend to all diseases 9 
cident to the Human Frame, in Men, Woven, a0 
Children, except those arising from immoraily 

is oh 





Mrs. Morr has had great experience 
in her practice, during her long stay 1 
in the principal towns in Massachusetts ane 
Hampshire that she has visited during the four 
five seasons past, which is very gene nown 
and in fact so much so, as not to requ 
ments. Her method of treatment and ¢ 
tirely different from many others in the 
—Her medicines are al] compounded | , 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Boston, ais9 
New 







trom 





: ‘ | 1 exoress!s fot 
Many of which are raised and gathered express" 
herin Europe. She has in many instances por” 
ed cures of diseases which have baffled the &' © 


wntry 


the most eminent physicians in the coun! ; 
wi B ston, who 
a 


Persons that reside at a distance ‘row , 
cannot make it convenient to consult Mrs.” 
sonally, can do so by letter directed asa 
plaining their case fully, and reevive here 
return of mail. woe 
IP Medicines forwarded to all parts 0? he 
States in perfect safety by expresses !r0" 
(7 Letters must be post paid to recei¥ 
Boston, June 18th, 1547. ly 


above, ¢t 





newer by 








el 
ISAAC CALDWELL'S 
Genteel Boarding louse, 
Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, 1 oy 12 Be. 
knap-street, near Cambridge-strec- re 
C. would respectfully inform sd pagent 
I. has fitted up and opened his byes oe tee 
date with Board and Lodging those wotiees ad 
him with their patronage. He respect: a a 
share. No pains will be spared to nage ap 
way apleasant and agreeable louse ~ 16 
erate. 
NIRS Se ETN . 
NEW ENGLAS D 
wa sToBs 
SBCOND HAND CLOTH! ” pies 


No. 56 Union st, + * 
JOHN wRIGHT ae 

EEPS constantly on hand, —" 
New and Second Hand CLO! HING- 
Goods of all kinds, such as old 
Goods, Watches, Boots and Shoes, 


for New Clothing. te from $1 
Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods ~ ; 


100. 6mo ; 
JOSEPH H. TURPIN 4 
OULD invite the attention of his f 
\ the public to his ( ’ 
ian (rallery, 
— 138 Hasove® sTHEets 


ipiatores * 
Where he pledges himself to execut® <n ys 
a life-like finish, and on as moderate 


others in the profession. 


Oct. 22. 
s TOR 
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AGENTS FOR THE LB ER 


New-Hampsuine.—Leonard Or vih For 


clothes, W I 
&e., exchang 











———— 


Vermont.—Rowland T’. Robinson, -'? 
| Rivet 
gy eee & J. dai eds ie 
Isaac Austin, Nantucket ;—-Elies 0 tog; 1 
mouth —George W. Benson, Nor! i 
ye P . on 
Le etetanp.—Amaranc Paine, P° 4 
William Adams, Pawtucket. vork cis 
New-Yorx.—S. H. peciintee 


C. Fuller, Skaneateles}— - 
terloo ;—John H. Ct oa West oes 


ile ;—B. Kent, 
tis ls Sect 
ia; Joszrm Foxton, P: 








the sum of 1000 ' ¢ in 
ing concerned soap shee tenes. the charge ‘be. 


family a kind and tender father. 
) New Bedford, 11th month 22d, 1347. 


Outo.—Lot Holmes, Columbians 
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hearing & g¢ 
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the interests 
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as one of yor 
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my attention 
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the condition 
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The subject, | 
demonstrate, « 
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ment of the fi 
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